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THE PICKWICK LADLE 


SSS 


SomeE of their friends said that Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter Wyckoff stood in danger 
of falling into the stupid life in their 
avoidance of the strenuous. For instance, 
on this snowy evening, when they might 
have gone to Mrs. Jenkins’s dinner to 
meet a wandering Irish poet together 
with all the great and good people who 
habitually dined at each other’s houses 
about once in so often, these two mis- 
guided young persons had made excuse, 
and were now sitting in front of a hick- 
ory fire in their apartment, soaking them- 
selves in the quiet atmosphere of home. _ 
Their old chairs had embraced three 
generations of gentle people before these 
two Wyckoffs; their lamp, of ormolu and 
old red Bohemian glass, had first lighted 
the drawing-room of a lady who visited 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, and it stood on 
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a “butterfly table” whose leaves were 
upheld by the queer little wings which 
gave it its name. It was a fine new table 
in the days when Buckingham was gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and it had suffered 
the usual ravages of years until it had de- 
scended to the humble office of holding 
milk-pans in the dairy of a New Eng- 
land farmer, where Peter had found it 
a few summers ago, and gained the rep- 
utation of spendthrift in that frugal 
community by giving the farmer two 
dollars for it. To-night, as the polished 
surface of its soft-toned wood reflected 
the firelight, its simple outlines harmo- 
nized perfectly with the warm cheer of 
Edith Wyckoff’s little drawing - room, 
and its solid legs straddled comfortably 
down into the red and blue depths of 
the dingy old Kazak rug which resisted 
stoutly even the trampling of Peter’s 
heels. 

Their friends would have said, What 
did we tell you? For Edith had laid down 
her favorite “ Mayor of Casterbridge,” 
and joined her uncontemporaneous hus- 
band—Peter left the concerns of the day 
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behind him at the newspaper office, and 
gave little attention to “news” by his 
own fireside unless something unusual 
pressed—in looking through back num- 
bers of The Cabinet, an English period- 
ical devoted to old silver, Sheffield plate, 
enamels of Limoges and Battersea, treas- 
ures of Wedgwood, Worcester, Chelsea 
and Lowestoft, and similar pasture of 
the collector. Full of beautiful photo- 
graphs were those alluring pages, and 
the text was almost disregarded as they 
browsed contentedly among the teapots 
and candlesticks, vases and snuff-boxes, 
helmet pitchers and tea-caddies which 
were all theirs to enjoy by sight if not to 
hold in their own hands. But suddenly 
Peter sat up. 

“Hallo!” said he; “listen to this, 
Edith.” And he read a paragraph that 
had been printed in the late nineties. 

“ At a sale last week by Messrs. Rob- 
inson & Fisher of the effects of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Junr., the three toddy- 
ladles, ‘Mr. Jingle,’ ‘Mr. Winkle,’ and 
‘The Fat Boy,’ went for 22 guineas, 32 
guineas, and 30 guineas, respectively. 
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These formed a portion of the celebrated 
set of six silver Pickwick Ladles, with 
gilt figures of the characters on the han- 
dles, modelled by Woodington and pre- 
sented to Charles Dickens by his publish- 
ers, Messrs. Chapman & Hall, on the 
completion of ‘ Pickwick.’ They were 
purchased by Sir Baines Carew, and go 
to enrich his superb collection of pictures 
and curiosities at Carew Court.” 

“By jingo!” said Peter, “do you 
know, Edith, that I once had the toddy- 
ladle with Pickwick on it in my hands? ” 

“Goodness, no,” returned his wife in- 
credulously. “ I never heard of it before. 
Besides, if you had ever got it into your 
hands I don’t believe you would have 
laid it down.” 

“Well, that shows what a good plan 
it is to buy a really fine thing when you 
have the chance, and not wait till another 
day. You go back and find it gone, as I 
cides 

* Buttellimes Peter shesejoined au 
never heard anything about it.” 

‘Why, it was six or eight years ago, 
before we were married,” he said, recall- 
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ing the incident step by step in his mind. 
“Tt was in a bric-a-brac shop in Union 
Square, kept by a man named Mac- 
Pherson—he’s out of the business now, 
I think. It was a little silver ladle with 
a handle about six or seven inches long, 
beautifully designed, and with a gilt fig- 
ure of Mr. Pickwick standing on the top, 
like the figures on the apostle spoons. He 
only asked a few dollars for it, but like 
a fool, I didn’t take it when I saw it. 
But I did take a rubbing of the hall- 
marks on a cigarette paper, and I tried 
to spell out the year it was made, but 
the mark was so small and indistinct I 
couldn’t make it out. But I could see 
it was an interesting bit of old silver, 
though I didn’t know anything about all 
this history of the presentation set; and 
I went back to get it, about a week after- 
ward, and found it had been sold to 
somebody, meantime. And to think that 
I missed getting such a thing as that! 
Pickwick, too—the most desirable one 
in the whole lot!” 

“ But what was it about the hall-mark, 
Peter?” asked his wife, her instinct for 
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the chase leading her past vain lamenta- 
tions to the single clew which seemed to 
exist. 

“Oh, I tried to take a rubbing of the 
marks on the bottom of the bowl of the 
ladle, but it wasn’t of much use,” he said. 
“I believe I’ve got the scrap of paper 
yet—I kept it, I know.” He went to a 
drawer in the top of the old French desk 
that stood against the wall near the win- 
dow, and presently fished out an envelope 
containing a cigarette paper marked with 
five curious blurred spots. 

““O Peter, you are such a magpie!” 
cried Edith. “How did you come to 
keep a thing like that? And can you read 
iter, 

Peter shook his head _ doubtfully. 
“‘ Afraid not,” he admitted. “ The marks 
were so small and the impression was 
not very distinct. It’s hard to tell. But 
we can look.” 

They laid the bit of paper upon the 
dark surface of the table, and studied it 
with a big reading-glass. 

‘There are four marks,” said Peter, 
‘besides the mark of the maker, which 
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is down here at the side. The second one 
of the regular marks is clear enough, 
looking at it sidewise. That’s the lion, 
which is the sterling mark, to show it’s 
of standard silver. But this first mark, 
the thing that looks here like a rose, is 
really a leopard’s head—I remember see- 
ing it distinctly enough on the ladle it- 
self as I looked at it. That mark shows 
the piece was made in the city of Lon- 
don. Now, what is that mark at the bot- 
tom?” Peter twisted his neck and scruti- 
nized the smudgy mark on the paper. 
Presently his memory came to his aid, 
rather than his eyesight. 

pines vests see crigd oo thats © the 
Queen’s Head—the ‘duty mark,’ as they 
call it. That shows that the tax imposed 
by those careful Britishers on every piece 
of sterling silver made in the kingdom 
had been paid. And the third mark, 
here—that’s the most important one of 
all. That is a letter, and what it is I 
never could make out. It stands for the 
year in which the piece was made. We 
haven’t got any book of English hall- 
marks, but I could find one in a library 
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and look it up easily if I could only 
make out what that letter is. But I de- 
clare it’s beyond me—can you tell? ” 

Edith could not, nor could any human 
being, certainly. It was sharper and less 
smudgy than the others, but its outlines 
were very blind. It looked like a small 
black-letter i, like a small d, like an e, or 
like a broken c. “ ‘ Backed like a weasel, 
and very like a whale,’”’ commented 
Peter. The imprint was not much larger 
than the head of a big pin, and the futil- 
ity of trying to decipher it was evident. 

“You ‘séé, > said Peter). cache year 
from way back, has its own special letter, 
in various kinds of type, and I’d rather 
try to find a needle in a whole salt- 
meadow than attempt to make out such 
a blind thing as that. And I don’t even 
know the year in which the original set 
of ladles was made, so I guess we won’t 
lose any sleep over it. But I do wish I 
had had sense enough to grab Mr. Pick- 
wick when I saw him. If you should ever 
run across him anywhere, Edith, you’d 
better buy him for my stocking next 
Christmas.” 
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The next day as Edith was going her 
jog-trot round of the housewife between 
butcher, grocer, fruit-shop, and fish-man, 
her thoughts recurred to Peter’s sugges- 
tion about a Christmas gift, and she re- 
membered that though Christmas had 
but just come and gone, Peter’s birthday 
was looming up within the next month. 
And since this young woman was always 
willing to go treasure-hunting if she had 
half an excuse to soothe her conscience, 
she went straight to the nearest antiquity 
shop, which happened to be that of Dirck 
Amstel, where Peter and she were wont 
to browse. 

That hearty son of Holland gave her 
a warm welcome. “O Mrs. Wyckoff, 
it’s a great pleasure to see you,” he said, 
his smile breaking up his rubicund face 
into a thousand little shining wrinkles, 
and as the morning sun irradiated his 
sturdy figure, he looked like his own life- 
size portrait image in ancient colored 
Delft, fit to adorn the city hall of his 
native Leyden. 

“Tt’s always a delight to me to come 
in here, Mr. Amstel,” she replied, with 
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a smile as friendly as his own. “‘ Because 
your things are always different, and a 
little nicer than anywhere else; and then, 
you know, everybody says you tell the 
truth about them.” 

Amstel covered his modesty with an 
obeisance. “‘ Well,” he said, ‘ ’'m proud 
to know I have credit of that sort, even 
if I can’t seem to get rich. But I want 
to show you some lovely bits of china 
that I’ve got in since you were here. See 
these little cups— Ship Lowestoft, or 
Union Jack Lowestoft, some call them. 
Ah, they’re pretty!” and he took three 
little bowls from a cabinet. “‘ See—a full- 
rigged ship in colors, with all the details 
drawn in so carefully! And then, see 
this bit of old Wedgwood—isn’t that a 
precious sugar- bowl? Isn’t it charm- 
ing?” 

Edith thought it was. A sugar-bowl, 
doubtless, but fit to be a cup for a 
nymph’s lips to touch. The fragile paste 
had a color which was that of a candle- 
flame seen through an amber ball—or 
was it the hue of golden straw tanned by 
the sun—or was it not, rather, the yellow 
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side of a peach, with a hint of late crim- 
son beneath, yet clearly golden? And the 
down of the peach was matched in the 
velvety surface of the pottery, smooth as 
oil to the touch, yet clinging. On either 
side was a Greek design in low relief of 
a sacrifice of lambs, each tiny figure deli- 
cate and exact as the stamen of a flower; 
a magnifying - glass only showed more 
clearly the exquisite drawing and pro- 
portion. A conventional border at the 
base and one corresponding just below 
the rim completed this song of the potter. 

“Oh, lovely!” assented Edith, strok- 
ing the little ceramic tenderly, and re- 
turning it to Amstel, who folded his 
hands upon it as though it were the 
sacred pyx. “‘ How did they do it! I am 
hunting for something for Mr. Wyck- 
off’s birthday—do you suppose he’d like 
that? Would it be absurd to give your 
husband a sugar-bowl? He gave me a 
snuff-box, once, and another time a pair 
of silver spurs. But that was a good while 
ago, when he just bought things for 
things’ sake.” 

Amstel laughed. “I’m sure he’d like 
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the sugar-bowl for itself, but maybe we 
can find something else,” he said. “ Oh, 
Mr. Wyckoff smokes a pipe, does he not? 
Well, here is one of the scarcest things 
I ever had—lI’ve not seen one in fifteen 
years before. It’s an old Holland pipe- 
stand, with places for three long-stemmed 
pipes and a drawer below for the clean- 
ers.” Amstel lifted the little mahogany 
rack with its delicately chiselled mount- 
ings in ormolu, and setting it before her, 
extended his hands in admiration. “ Pure 
Empire, Mrs. Wyckoff,” he said. “‘ You 
know the Dutch workmen at that time 
were strongly under the French influ- 
ence. It’s in perfect condition, and one 
of the rarest bits I ever had. I don’t be- 
lieve there’s another in New York. I’ve 
written to Mr. Ten Eyck, of the St. Nich- 
olas Society, about it. 

Edith remembered Mr. Ten Eyck’s 
name as that of a rich young bachelor 
with whom she and Peter had a slight 
acquaintance. He was a fastidious col- 
lector, who only wanted ‘“ museum 
pieces”—things that nobody else had, 
or could get. He cared little for the in- 
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trinsic beauty or interest of a piece, but 
much for its rarity. Consequently, he had 
many things in his collection which were 
ugly because they were archaic—made 
before people learned to make more 
beautiful things. He had a greater re- 
spect for the Pyramids than for Giotto’s 
Tower; he valued a muddy old cup of 
the time of the Chinese Emperor Sung 
more highly than the finest blue and 
white vase of the Augustan Ming; he 
preferred a rusty Saracen helmet (with 
all the chances of its being spurious) to 
the finest gold inlay upon steel of Cellini. 
In short, he was a dismal faddist, and 
while he was not exactly sordid about his 
collecting, he had a general idea of get- 
ting things which would become increas- 
ingly rare with the passing of time, and 
so worth more money. 

Edith remembered all this, and knew 
he would buy the pipe-rack if he saw it. 
She also knew Peter would fall in love 
with it on sight, for its own sake. It was 
absolutely quaint; perfection of its kind. 
“How much is it?” she asked. 

‘“‘Oh, this cost me such a lot, for a 
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little thing,” sighed Amstel, “ I must get 
a good price for it. I’m asking twenty 
dollars for it, but you may have it for 
fifteen. I can’t let it go for a cent less— 
it cost me twelve guilders in Holland, 
and there’s the sixty per cent duty, and 
ake 

“Oh, I know I shouldn’t find any- 
thing nearly so good if I hunted for 
weeks!” she wavered. “ But it seems as 
though I ought to look at a lot of things 
—it’s for his birthday, you know, and I 
haven’t looked around at all.” 

Amstel waved his hand. “ I understand 
perfectly,” he said. “ But really I haven’t 
anything else in my shop that I should 
suggest in preference. It’s unique, I be- 
lieve.” 

A memory of Peter’s lamentation for 
his lost ladle passed through Edith’s 
mind. “ It’s a good plan to buy a really 
fine thing when you have the chance,” he 
had said, ““and not wait until another 
day. You go back for it and find it gone.” 
She rose to the occasion. 

“Tl take it) Mr. Amstel,” she de- 
cided. “I shall be sorry if I don’t. Only 
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last night Mr. Wyckoff was telling me 
how sorry he was that he had not bought 
a little toddy-ladle with a figure of Mr. 
Pickwick on the handle when he had the 
chance. Somebody snapped it up over- 
night, while he was thinking about it.” 

Amstel stopped in his gentle polishing 
of the little mahogany pipe-rack. “‘ What 
did you say?” he asked. “ A ladle with 
Mr. Pickwick on the handle? That’s 
queer. I saw one like that yesterday.” 

“What! where?” demanded Edith. 

“Why, up in Saxon’s auction rooms,” 
he replied, puzzled. ‘“ Mr. Wyckoff said 
it was sold?” 

“Oh, that was years and years ago,” 
she cried. ‘“‘ And you say it is going to be 
sold at auction? Could it possibly be the 
same one, do you think ” 

“Who knows?” he shrugged. “ It is 
not a common design—I happened to see 
it in the case with a lot of other things 
to be sold at the end of this week, I think. 
I went into the place to look at a little 
pair of colored Delft vases for a cus- 
tomer of mine—she asked me to go and 
see them and tell her if they were really 
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old. But, alas!” Amstel grinned cheer- 
fully. “ Just another good fake. If they 
were old they would be well worth sixty 
dollars, but—they were made yesterday 
—last year. Very pretty, but that’s all!” 

‘But the ladle?” Edith brought him 
back. 

* Ohy yes; the ladle?’ hesaid= Tedont 
do much in silver—good things are so 
dear, and hard to get. But this looked 
like good work—not Dutch, but English, 
and I happened to recognize the figure 
on the handle. I think I once heard that 
such spoons were popular in England 
about the time Dickens died. And who 
can tell? It might be the very one Mr. 
Wyckoff saw. There’s a chance of it, and 
you know our Dutch proverb, ‘ If the sky 
should fall we'd all get blue nightcaps.’ ” 

Edith drew a long breath. Evidently 
this loyal Dutchman had never happened 
to hear of the presentation set of ladles. 
Ought she to tell him? He was so punc- 
tiliously honest with her! But no, she 
reflected; she was buying his pipe-rack, 
her footing in his shop was paid for, 
and this bit of information about the 
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ladle was her own. She buttoned her 
fur collar. 

“You'll clean the pipe-rack all up for 
mer” she said. “ And send it home care- 
fully wrapped up so Mr. Wyckoff won’t 
see what it is. I’m sure he would never 
forgive me if I didn’t buy it now I’ve 
got the chance.” 

She rushed up to Saxon’s, that famous 
auction room where so many treasured 
collections have been dispersed to the 
cheerful rhythm of the veteran auction- 
eer’s clattering, sing-song drone. The 
place was filled with old furniture, rugs, 
china, and silver plate, and two long 
cases held hundreds of small objects in 
silver, gold, ivory, and porcelain. Edith’s 
glance swept over a small collection of 
exquisite Japanese lacquer boxes, an ar- 
ray of miniatures no more antique than 
beautiful, and searched among a lot of 
toys in new Dutch silver till it fell upon 
the ladle she sought. There it lay on its 
back, with Mr. Pickwick’s right hand 
outstretched in the most familiar ges- 
ture. 

She found one of the attendants. “ Will 
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you let me see something in this case?” 
she said. ‘‘ When are these to be sold?” 

The man unlocked the case. “ Which 
picce: = 

“That one,” and she held the Pick- 
wick ladle in her hand. He gave her a 
catalogue and consulted his own. “ This 
is No. 552—-in Thursday’s sale,’ he 
said. 

Edith found the number in her cat- 
alogue. ‘‘ Old English gravy ladle,” she 
read. No word of Pickwick, no hint that 
the piece had any special value. She 
looked at the gracefully carved stem of 
the ladle, topped with the portly figure 
of the immortal founder of the Pickwick 
Club, one hand under his coat-tails, his 
gaiters, the eyeglass upon his waistcoat, 
his outstretched hand—all were there; 
Edith strained her eyes to detect P. C. 
on the buttons of that snugly fitting coat. 
And to think that nobody knew Mr. 
Pickwick when he saw him! 

She looked at the bottom of the bowl; 
there were the four tiny marks, besides 
the maker’s mark in another spot. Her 
hand trembled as she laid it down. 
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“Thank you,” she said. “ How much 
do you suppose I should have to pay for 
that spoonr ” 

‘““No tellin’, ma’am,” said the attend- 
ant. “Solid silver, hall-marked. Oh, I 
guess it’ll go cheap—not much call for 
fancy spoons lately.” 

On Thursday afternoon Peter and 
Edith came early, and sat in the front 
row, where there could be no chance of 
not catching Saxon’s eye. As if that ex- 
perienced distributor of collections were 
likely to miss their slightest nod! But the 
Wyckoffs were not victims of the auction 
habit; antiquity hunters though they 
were, some special providence had saved 
them both from indulgence in the dissi- 
pation of the auction-rooms, and they re- 
garded with wonder the band of devoted 
women who straightway filled the seats 
about them and bid with the true fervor 
of their darling habit. The auctioneer 
knew most of them by name, and he 
chaffed and hypnotized them by turns. 
They go to every sale, and always buy 
something. 

‘Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said 
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Saxon, as he screwed himself into his 
revolving chair on the raised platform, 
“We'll go on with the sale that stopped 
yesterday with No. 524.” He glanced 
over the room, and rubbed the black silk 
skull-cap in which he sheltered himself 
from the draughts issuing from the cave 
of the winds behind the crimson curtains 
which veiled the future from the assem- 
bly in the rows of camp-chairs. “ Now, 
if you are ready; No. 525 in your cat- 
alogue, if you please, and may I ask that 
you'll bid promptly, as there are many 
lots to sell to-day. There you have it,” 
as the attendants held up a picture in a 
dingy gilt frame. “ An old colored print 
—Morland, isn’t it? Of course, Mor- 
land; and a treasure. What do you say 
for it? Bid right along, now. Five, do 
I hear it, now—what is your pleasure, 
then?” He accented the syllables like a 
chant, interrupted by terse prose appeals. 
“Come, now, start it at something — 
beautiful old print; oh, well, suit your- 
selves—what?r three? Well, I should say 
so! Bid right along, please. Three, three, 
three, three—half will you make it now? 
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—a half, three’n a half, three’n a half— 
is it four now?” and so on, his chanting 
voice rising and falling as the panorama 
of prints, Sheffield cake - baskets, old 
clocks, chairs and tables in various stages 
of pleasant decrepitude, and all of the 
variegated wonders drawn by the strong 
net of the auction-room, appears from 
behind the crimson veil, passes quickly 
over the altar of sacrifice, and disappears 
again, their ownership shifting with the 
glitter of the overhead light which glori- 
fies for its brief instant even the least at- 
tractive “lot” over which Saxon drones 
his professional abracadabra, while the 
crowd rustles its catalogues, confers to- 
gether, laughs at the auctioneer’s historic 
jokes, and waits, always waits more fever- 
ishly as the time goes on, for the next 
“ lot.” 

“Things are going pretty cheap,” 
whispered Edith to Peter. “If they 
wouldn’t pay more than twelve dollars 
for that old Dutch clock, I’m sure no- 
body will want that little ladle. But you 
mustn’t get excited, Peter, for if he sees 
you want it he’ll run you up.” 
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“T only hope Ten Eyck isn’t after it,” 
said Peter, as he smiled and nodded to 
a young man with a dark, pointed mus- 
tache who sat hunched up against the 
wall on the other side of the room. 

“Oh, is he here?” said Edith, flush- 
ing half with the guilty memory of hav- 
ing snatched away the pipe-rack which 
would have been his, and half with de- 
light in the same thought. “I didn’t see 
him. Well,” she went on, “if he should 
want our ladle, I think it'll be just too 
mean. For we can’t pay as much as he 
can for it, and he’s got so much already.” 

“Well, we shall know pretty soon, 
anyhow,” returned Peter, “ for it’s com- 
ing now—the next lot to this.’ And with 
the passing of the imitation Chippendale 
mirror then under the hammer, Peter 
and Edith sat up straight, cleared for 
action. 

““ Now we come to the next, No. 552, 
ladies and gentlemen,” said Saxon. “An 
old English gravy ladle, and what do 
you say for it? Ten dollars—eight dol- 
lars—five do I hear for it? Come, come, 
bid up, ladies! Beautiful old English 
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ladle, St. George on the handle, I guess; 
ought to be worth ten dollars for the fig- 
ure alone; fine old hall-marked English 
ladle, solid silver, and St. George going 
out for the dragon—why, bid up, some- 
body! Come, now, let’s have it, five do 

I hear for it? Three, three, three, three; 

four do you say, madam? Half, madam? 

Thank you; four will you make it now? ” 
Peter nodded. “ Four, do you say, sir? 

Four—do I hear the half? Four, four, 

four, four ” and so on up till finally: 

“Eight dollars, eight dollars, eight, 

eight, eight, eight—half, do I hear ite 

Why, it’s thrown away, but we can’t de- 

lay if you won't bid anything—eight dol- 

lars once, and twice—ah, nine! Almost 
too late there; you shouldn’t wait like 
that. Nine dollars, nine dollars, ten, do 

I hear it?” And he droned along while 

Peter’s head drooped. 

_ Edith clutched his arm nervously. 
“Oh, is it Ten Eyck? ” she whispered. 
“Yes,” said Peter, “but I’ll give him 

a run for his money,” and he nodded to 

the auctioneer. 

“Ten dollars — thank you — ten; 
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where’s the ‘leven, now?” sang Saxon, 
glancing across to Ten Eyck. He got a 
signal, and the tune began again. 

“Leven dollars — thank you, sir; 
twelve, will you say, now? ’Leven, ‘leven 
—twelve, sir—who’ll give me thirteen?” 
chanted the auctioneer, as he took an- 
other bid from Peter. 

‘“‘Oh, it’s foolish, Peter,” sighed Edith. 
“‘He’s bound to get it, and I wouldn’t 
run him up.” 

Ten Eyck bid another dollar, and as 
Saxon glanced toward Peter the latter 
shook his head. Ten Eyck saw the mo- 
tion, and the faintest grin curled the 
pointed mustache. But the smile faded 
in the same instant, for a new bidder 
struck in. 

“Fifteen from two at once—oh, yes, 
you all want it, now,” said Saxon. “ Well, 
which is it? Yours, Mr. B.; very well, 
fifteen, sixteen from you—I thought so; 
sixteen, sixteen, where’s seventeen, now? ” 
cried Saxon, his eyes brightening as the 
bidding continued unexpectedly. 

“Who is it?” asked Edith excitedly, 
while Ten Eyck turned and looked to- 
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ward a knot of dealers who sat at the 
back of the room, ready to cut each 
other’s throats as cheerfully as those of 
their customers. 

‘Why, I believe it’s old Bouvier,” re- 
turned Peter, after a study of the group 
of cognoscenti banded together as if for 
mutual protection. “I can tell in a min- 
ute ’—as the bidding went on. “ Yes, it 
is!’ he whispered. ‘‘O Edith, it must be 
a good thing if that old rascal is after 
ce 

Bouvier was an elderly English child 
of Israel with a French name whose 
frosty head was full of curious knowl- 
edge of his calling. He looked like a sly 
old white rat as he slipped about his 
shop, and his customers included some 
of the richest and most well-informed 
collectors in New York. He always had 
a gold snuff-box, or a wonderful ivory 
miniature, or a few unset gems in his 
waistcoat pocket. He was a good judge 
of old paintings and fine antique jewelry, 
and Peter argued wisely in thinking that 
he was not bidding on the Pickwick 
ladle out of mere idle fancy. 
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“ He knows the story,” whispered 
Peter. “ And Ten Eyck’ll get a run for 
his money now, sure enough.” 

On went the bidding, from twenty-five 
to thirty and forty dollars. Only Ten 
Eyck and Bouvier were left now, and 
they bid up the ladle by fives till seventy 
dollars was reached. The whole room 
was interested, and when Bouvier bid 
seventy-five, after a long deliberation, 
Ten Eyck paused in his turn. Saxon was 
long since on his feet, whipping up the 
bidding, his keen old eye flashing with 
the excitement of the first real battle of 
the sale. 

‘‘ Seventy - five, seventy-five for the 
ladle,’ he said. His sing-song was 
dropped now, and his glance flitted over 
the room while he kept a sharp watch 
of Ten Eyck. “Eighty, do I get ite 
Only seventy-five dollars for this historic 
piece?” He knew it must be something 
historical by the bidding, and he no 
longer talked about St. George. ‘ Seven- 
ty-five dollars, once — seventy-five dol- 
lars, twice — ah, eighty!” he cried, as 
Ten Eyck nodded again sulkily, for he 
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particularly disliked being forced to pay 
a big price for anything he wanted. 
“ Eightyeightyeightyeightyeighty!” rat- 
tled Saxon with incredible swiftness. 
“Five, do you say, Mr. B.P? Oh, don’t 
lose it for a trifle like that—well, eighty 
dollars, eighty dollars, e-i-g-h-t-y d-o-l- 
]-a-r-s,” he drawled as slowly now as he 
had been swift before. ‘‘ We can’t delay, 
even over this interesting lot — eighty 
dollars, once! twice!—and sold to Mr. 
T. E. for eighty dollars.” 

Peter and Edith rose in the rustle that 
marked the end of the duel, and while 
Saxon, once more settled back in his 
chair, rubbing his skull-cap, was saying, 
“And now it’s the solid mahogany four- 
poster, ladies, carved by Michael An- 
gelo, I guess,” they fared soberly home- 
ward. 

“And to think that I didn’t know 
enough to buy that thing when I saw it 
years ago!” blurted out Peter from the 
depths of his woe. 

“Well, but maybe it isn’t worth so 
much,” ventured his wife consolingly. 
“But I didn’t know Mr. Ten Eyck was 
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such a connoisseur in old silver as to 
know about the Pickwick ladles,” she 
mused. 

‘““ Maybe he only bid because he didn’t 
want Bouvier to get it away from him,” 
suggested Peter. ‘“ I’ve known him to go 
crazy, before, at an auction.” 

Peter’s birthday came and went, and 
the pipe-rack stood proudly on the side- 
table, dignified testimony to the fact that 
Mr. Ten Eyck didn’t get a// the bargains, 
as Edith said. Peter filled the rack with 
slender-stemmed clay pipes, and smoked 
them conscientiously, but every now and 
then he returned to the brier which was 
his particular solace. And if he preferred 
it to the clays of his remote fatherland, 
he didn’t say so. 

Peter seldom found much time to 
spend in the rooms of the St. Nicholas 
Society, but he usually attended its an- 
nual dinner, in virtue of his heritage of 
Dutchmanhood. So it came that a few 
weeks later he was seated beside Ten 
Eyck at that annual festivity, and in their 
talk they came around to the subject of 
the recent auction sale. 
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“Well, I saw that you captured the 
Pickwick ladle,” said Peter with a smile 
of resignation. 

“What do you call it—the Pickwick 
ladle?” returned his neighbor. “‘ Oh, do 
you know anything about that spoon? 
I don’t, and I believe I got stuck 
pretty badly on it. Is it a very old 
thing? ” 

Peter felt himself in a tight corner. 
Ten Eyck clearly knew nothing about 
the value of the piece, and Peter was 
under no obligation to tell him, yet he 
couldn’t lie about it. So he temporized 
naturally. 

“Tm sure I don’t know how old it 
is,’ he answered. “ But I thought you 
valued it pretty highly, from the price 
you paid for it.” 

“Oh, didn’t I get soaked!” returned 
Ten Eyck, in the vernacular of the auc- 
tion-room. “ But I saw that old robber 
Bouvier was after it, and I thought it 
must be a good thing if he wanted it. 
But what about the Pickwick part of it? 
What does that mean’ ” 

“Why,” said Peter carefully, “ I think 
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the little figure on the handle is a statu- 
ette of Mr. Pickwick.” 

‘“Who was he, anyhow?” asked Ten 
Eyck quite frankly. “ I never can remem- 
ete 

Peter looked to see if the man were 
joking, but his face was that of a con- 
tented child. So Peter answered: 

“Why, he was the leading character 
in Charles Dickens’s famous book, the 
‘Pickwick Papers.’ It was very popular 
fifty or sixty years ago.” 

‘“‘ Never read it myself,” returned Ten 
Eyck placidly. “ But I suppose this is 
one of the souvenirs they got out—eh? 
Something like the ‘Trilby’ craze, 
maybe. I read that book, but I didn’t 
think much of it. Very improbable 
sort of story, and no plot at all, that 
I could see. But I don’t find many books 
that interest me—TI don’t read many, 
anyhow.” 

Here was a howling waste of ignor- 
ance, indeed. Peter decided it was not 
for him to make a garden of it. But Ten 
Eyck went on: 

‘““T suppose that thing is solid silver; 
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it’s hall-marked all over the bottom. Can 
you read ’emP”’ 

“No,” said Peter, “I never knew very 
much about hall-marks. But [ll tell you 
what to do,” he added, as 
an idea struck him. “ You 
take it up to Burlington 
Norfolk, and he can tell 
you. He’s the son of the 
famous old jeweller and 
silversmith — Norfolk & 
Co., you know—and he 
has just published a book 
on ‘Old English Silver.’ 
That’s your best play. He 
can tell you just how old 
it is by the mark.” 

Ten Eyck assented, and Peter went 
home that night with a sense of having 
done his full duty by his neighbor. If 
Ten Eyck should learn from Norfolk 
about the presentation set of ladles, and 
the mark should correspond with that 
year, then Ten Eyck would find out what 
he had got, and why Bouvier wanted it. 
But Peter felt he couldn’t have said less, 
and he had no wish to tell him more. 
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When Ten Eyck went into the fine, 
old-fashioned shop of Norfolk & Co. the 
next day, he found that Mr. Burlington 
Norfolk was out. But the senicr partner, 
Mr. Norfolk, was in, the salesman told 
him. Ten Eyck thought he would prob- 
ably do just as well, or better; the older 
man’s memory would run further back. 
So he displayed his ladle to Mr. Norfolk 
and asked him if it was a very rare piece 
of silver. 

The old gentleman looked it over. 
“Oh, no,” he said promptly. “ I’ve seen 
whole sets of these things in the silver- 
smiths’ windows in St. Martin’s Lane, 
twenty or thirty years ago. It’s a nice bit 
of silver,’ he went on, “ but modern— 
oh, quite modern.” 

‘““Can you read the date?” asked Ten 
Eyck, not greatly disappointed. ‘ How 
do you tell?” 

The old man studied the little mark 
through his glass. “ Yes, it’s just what I 
thought,” he answered. “1870 is the 
year. | hope you didn’t pay too much 
rOrate 

“ T paid altogether too much, I think,” 
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said Ten Eyck with growing disgust; and 
thanking Mr. Norfolk briefly, he left the 
shop. Now that he had heard definitely 
that the ladle was merely “a nice bit of 
modern silver” he was more and more 
chagrined at his folly in following Bou- 
vier’s lead. But what had been the old 
dealer’s idea in bidding so high for it? 
Ten Eyck thought for a moment of offer- 
ing it to Bouvier, for he was not at all 
above “hedging” his speculations, but 
he dismissed the idea instantly because 
he knew the ways of dealers well enough 
to be sure that whatever Bouvier might 
have been willing to pay for the ladle at 
the auction, he would rather die by tor- 
ture than pay more than a trifle for it if 
it were offered to him by the person who 
had bid higher, especially if that person 
were not a dealer, but a “ private gentle- 
man,” in the lingo of the trade. But it 
was futile, he knew, to speculate on Bou- 
vier’s motive in wanting the ladle; he 
might have had a commission from some- 
body to buy it for him; the intricacies 
of the business are too great to be guessed 
at. So Ten Eyck lighted a cigar and dis- 
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missed the ladle from his mind as one 
more bad job. 

But the subject recurred to him a few 
days later, as he saw the ladle lying on 
his table, and he thought of Peter Wyck- 
off and his fancy for it. He remembered 
that Peter had advised him to consult 
Burlington Norfolk about it, and that 
he had not seen Peter since. So he 
made his leisurely way to the Wyckoffs’ 
that evening, and found them both at 
home. 

‘“So the old man put an end to any 
hopes I might have had about the thing,” 
he said at the end of his recital, “ and 
I know I just got stuck good and hard, 
once more. Said he’d seen cases full of 
*em in the jewellers’ windows in Lon- 
don,” he added. “ And I was led right 
up by the nose and paid eighty dollars 
for that one. I think I'll get a case made 
for it, it’s so precious.” 

Peter laughed. “Oh, never mind,” he 
said soothingly, “you got it away from 
old Bouvier, anyhow. Try a pipe, won’t 
you, and burn care.” He walked to the 
side-table and brought over the birthday 
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pipe-rack into the soft radiance of the 
reading-lamp. 

Ten Eyck opened his eyes wide. “‘ Oh, 
so it was you who got that pipe-rack! ” 
he exclaimed, and then to Edith: “I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Wyckoff, but that 
pipe-stand is of interest to me. Old Am- 
stel wrote me about it, but I didn’t go 
in there for a week or so, and when I 
did, I found it gone. I know it’s the same 
one, from Amstel’s description. May I 
look at it? It’s very pretty, and Amstel 
said it was a scarce kind of thing.” 

“Yes, Mr. Amstel told me he had not 
seen one before in a long time, and didn’t 
believe there was another in New York,” 
said Edith demurely. “I happened to 
see it, and got it for Mr. Wyckoff’s birth- 
day.” 

“Gracious!” exclaimed the visitor, as 
he drew his fingers along the slender 
shaft that supported the centre of the 
quaint little rack, and tapped the ormolu 
ornament at the top. “I hope you won’t 
think me rude, but I wish I had got in 
at Amstel’s ahead of you, Mrs. Wyckoff. 
I’m afraid your husband wouldn’t have 
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had such a fine birthday gift. I haven’t 
seen anything in years that I want so 
much as that!” 

Edith’s eyes met Peter’s, and if they 
both laughed Ten Eyck didn’t see it. But 
Mr. Ten Eyck, being a gentleman not 
exactly placid under disappointment, per- 
sisted with the effrontery of a spoiled 
child. 

“Tf ever you want to sell that pipe- 
rack, Wyckoff,” he said, “ I wish you’d 
let me know. But, of course, you won’t 
sell it—your birthday gift—but maybe 
you’d swap it for something,” he went on, 
with a kindling imagination. “ How’d 
you like to swap it for my valuable Pick- 
wick ladle? You were bidding on that at 
the auction. Come, now, don’t you want 
to get an eighty-dollar ladle at a bar- 
gain?” 

The two Wyckoffs looked at each other 
in genuine surprise, and Edith made a 
swift and almost imperceptible motion 
of assent. But Peter demurred: 

“Oh, how can I swap off something 
Mrs. Wyckoff gave me? Besides, don’t 
you think I like it myself? Why, it’s 
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unique, that pipe-rack!” Thus Peter, but 
meanwhile his left hand was gently ca- 
ressing the bowl of his old brier pipe, 
snugly hidden in his pocket. 

“No, I suppose you oughtn’t to trade 
away tokens of love and affection for old 
spoons,” chaffed Ten Eyck, “ but still, 
if Mrs. Wyckoff should agree to it, 
wouldn’t you? Think how fine Mr. Pick- 
wick would look on the table when you 
have a dinner!” 

Peter caught Edith’s eye again, and 
the little gesture of assent, slight as a 
drawn eyebrow, was repeated. 

eewWhy, Mr Ten. Eyck!” she said. “1 
didn’t know you cared so much for the 
pipe-stand.” 

“Never saw it till to-night,” he an- 
swered, “‘ but I know what J want when 
I see it. And I’m sure about this. What 
do you say, Mrs. Wyckoff? ” 

“Why, it’s just as Mr. Wyckoff 
thinks,” she replied. “I like the ladle 
very much, and if he’s willing to ex- 
change the pipe-rack for it, I shall be 
entirely satisfied.” 

Ten Eyck’s eager glance turned to 
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Peter. ‘Well, what do you say?” he 
pressed. 

“Oh; +E1l -gotyou sass Peter Fadl 
send the rack up to-morrow and you can 
send down the ladle.” 

“TH take it with me!” cried the de- 
lighted Ten Eyck, and take it he did, a 
little later, leaving the Wyckoffs to look 
at each other and laugh. 

‘“‘ But it isn’t the original,” said Peter. 

“No,” said his wife, “and if it had 
been we could hardly have traded the 
pipe-rack for it. But it’s a beautiful piece 
of silver, and I’m perfectly delighted to 
have Mr. Pickwick living with us, aren’t 
your” 

“Of course, Said) Peter Sandee 
could never have felt at home with Ten 
Eyck. Just think of a man who never 
read the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ What great 
empty holes there must be in his back- 
ground! What a life to lead! But we’ve 
got it, and you really gave it to me, dear, 
for you nodded when Ten Eyck proposed 
thetrade.@ 

The next evening the ladle came, 
elaborately cased in an old Persian box, 
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“with Mr. Ten Eyck’s compliments to 
Mrs. Wyckoff,” and Peter and Edith sat 
up till very late admiring the old spoon 
and puzzling over the hall-marks. They 
made a rubbing from the date letter and 
compared it with the old rubbing that 
Peter had made years ago from the ladle 
in the bric-a-brac shop in Union Square, 
but the strange thing was that they could 
not make them look alike. 

““T suppose the old rubbing must have 
got blurred,” said Peter finally, as they 
enshrined Mr. Pickwick in the most con- 
spicuous place in their cabinet, and went 
to bed. 

The following day, while Peter was 
grinding in his mill, Edith sat with Mr. 
Pickwick in her lap (pace Mrs. Bar- 
dell!) and mused upon the series of cir- 
cumstances which had brought him into 
the Wyckoff family. Suddenly it occurred 
to her that Ten Eyck had not seen Mr. 
Burlington Norfolk, the expert, when 
he went to make inquiries. She put Mr. 
Pickwick in her muff, and invaded Nor- 
folk & Co. 

She found Mr. Burlington Norfolk, a 
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grave young gentleman with a penetrat- 
ing eye and a catholic interest in all old 
English silver. She introduced herself to 
him, recounted the story of the presenta- 
tion set of ladles, of which Mr. Norfolk 
had heard, and the sale by the executors 
of Charles Dickens, Jr., of the three 
ladles to Sir Baines Carew; she ex- 
plained how this ladle had come into her 
possession, and told how Peter had let 
the ladle slip through his fingers years 
ago, and how the senior partner of Nor- 
folk & Co. had said this ladle was made 
in 1870. Mr. Burlington Nerfolk took the 
ladle and retired into his private office, 
with the air of the high priest going in 
to stand before the ark. From her chair 
she could see him examine it very care- 
fully with his glass, and consult two big 
books which seemed to be full of caba- 
listic characters. He returned to her with 
a smile on his face. 

“Tt is not often that I venture to dis- 
agree with my father, madam,” he said, 
“but in this case I think he has made a 
mistake. Now, of course we have no 
proof whatever that Dickens the elder 
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ever had this ladle in his hands, but how- 
ever that may be, this bit of silver was 
made in 1837.” 

Edith drew a long breath. ‘“ Why—” 
she faltered, “that would bring it back 
to ) 


“To just about the time of the original 
presentation set,” said Mr. Norfolk, 
sympathizing with her dawning rapture. 
‘““Of course, as I say, we have no abso- 
lute proof that this is the original Pick- 
wick ladle, but it looks very much like 
a 

Edith poured out her tale to Peter that 
evening, and almost wept as she finished. 
“‘ But of course, if it is the original ladle, 
we must give it back to Mr. Ten Eyck, 
because he was misinformed as to its age, 
but oh, just to think of a man owning it 
who never heard of Mr. Pickwick! Isn’t 
it awful!” 

Peter assented gravely. “We couldn’t 
keep it, really, for it would be very valu- 
able, and he traded off what he thought 
was an 1870 spoon. But we don’t know, 
for sure, yet,” he went on. “ I'll write to- 
night to Sir Baines Carew, who has got 
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the three ladles of the original set, and 
ask him to tell me what year of manu- 
facture their hall-marks show, and also, 
if he knows of the present whereabouts 
of the original Pickwick ladle. And I’ve 
got another string to pull,” he said. “ Pll 
write to Tom Allison, our London cor- 
respondent, and get him to shell out some 
facts from some of those London dealers. 
He knows a lot of ’em—he’s always junk- 
hunting, the same as I am.” 

So Peter sat down and wrote his two 
letters, and for the next month the Wyck- 
off family exercised the virtue of patience 
in waiting. 

Allison’s answer came first. “‘ I’ve had 
quite a hunt to run down your ladle 
story,” he wrote, “but I believe I’ve got 
the rights of it, at last. I went to an old 
Abraham who knows more about old 
silver and old Wedgwood than any other 
human being in the world—a nice old 
boy, he is, and my visits to his shop cost 
me about ten pounds in things I bought, 
before I got away. But this is the ladle 
business: A set of six silver punch ladles 

was presented to Charles Dickens by 
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his publishers, Messrs. Chapman & 
Hall, on the completion of ‘ Pickwick.’ 
They were modelled by a man named 
Woodington, and on the handle of each 
ladle was represented a Pickwick char- 
acter. The figures were silver gilt. After 
Charles Dickens’s death, these ladles 
were sold by Messrs. Christie Manson 
& Woods, July 9, 1870. The ladle with 
the ‘ Pickwick’ handle was bought by 
Mr. A. Halliday; those with ‘Sam Wel- 
letoeand. Old Weller’ by Messrs= 
Agnew & Son; and the other three, which 
were ‘ Jingle,’ ‘Winkle,’ and the ‘ Fat 
Boy,’ were bought by Charles Dickens, 
Jr. There was a great Dickens craze, just 
then, of course, and so the Agnews had 
the ladles reproduced. They must have 
had the consent of the family to do this; 
but anyhow, several sets of them were 
made.” 

“Ah,” said Edith, finding her breath 
again, “that’s what old Mr. Norfolk 
meant when he said he had seen the Lon- 
don shop-windows full of them, years 
ago.” 

ce But even these reproductions are 
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very scarce, now, and highly prized by 
collectors,’”” continued Peter, from Al- 
lison’s’ letter.“ Atthe “death ofeime 
younger Dickens, his three ladles were 
sold at auction and purchased by Sir 
_ Baines Carew, who has a great collec- 
tion of all sorts of antiquities at Carew 
Court. And that is all I have been able 
to discover on the subject.’ ” 

“That agrees with the paragraph we 
saw in the Cabinet,” cried Edith, “ but 
there’s no news of the original ‘ Pick- 
wick’ ladle, nor the two ‘ Wellers,’ since 
1870.” 

““Maybe Sir Baines will have some- 
thing to tell us,” suggested Peter. “ Any- 
how, we've got something to start on. 
‘ Pickwick’ was sold in 1870 to Mr. A. 
Halliday, whoever he was. Wonder if he 
was a dealer like the Agnews? Maybe; 
dealers will pay the biggest price for 
things, sometimes.” 

The letter from Sir Baines Carew 
came shortly afterward. It was extreme- 
ly courteous, but contained little which 
they did not know already. “ I very much 
fear,” wrote the baronet, “that I can 
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give you no satisfactory information re- 
specting your ‘Mr. Pickwick’ toddy 
ladle. All that I understood at the time 
about these ladles was that after the 
death of Charles Dickens, Senr., the 
whole presentation set of six ladles was 
sold at public auction. Three of them 
were bought by persons unknown to me, 
and the three I now have became the 
property of my friend, the late Mr. 
Charles Dickens, Junr. At his death, the 
three ladles now in my possession were 
bought by me at the sale of his effects. 
I have consulted Mr. Charles Dickens, 
Junr.’s solicitor, who is a personal friend 
of mine, and he confirms this account. 
But he cannot tell me anything concern- 
ing the other three ladles, though a ru- 
mour did reach me that the ‘ Mr. Pick- 
wick’ ladle had been sold by a dealer 
to a collector in the north of England for 
ninety guineas.” 

Peter whistled. “ Ninety guineas!” he 
repeated; “that’s about $450. Ten Eyck 
would think his ladle was cheap at eighty 
dollars after all, wouldn’t he?” 

“But the date of Sir Baines’s three 
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ladles, Peter,’ broke in Edith. “ That’s 
the great point. What is the year they 
were made? ” 

‘“¢T find the date marked on the bot- 
tom of my three ladles to be 1837,’” read 
Peter from the baronet’s letter. 

Edithpfelleback ing ete chaicae ao 
Peter, it’s too bad, too bad!” she cried. 
“And Mr. Ten Eyck thought Pickwick 
was a new kind of breakfast food!” 

“The preface to the original edition 
of ‘ Pickwick’ is dated 1837,” said Peter. 
“This looks as if we had the original 
ladle, sure as a gun, and yet we've got 
to throw it away on that Philistine. It is 
a blessed shame, I'll admit. But come, 
Edith, let’s take these two letters up to 
Mr. Norfolk, and get the verdict of the 
supreme court on our case,” he said; and 
so they presently laid all the facts before 
the expert, with the ladle and the letters 
as exhibits a, b, and c. 

Young Mr. Norfolk read the letters 
twice, carefully, and then extended his 
hand to Peter. “I must congratulate you 
on having drawn the grand prize,” he 
said. “ I'll take one more look at this 
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little old gentleman, and then give you 
a memorandum, if you like, of its date 
and general authenticity.” 

Peter and Edith, the fortunate winners 
of the grand prize, sat like two stony 
statues of grief, while Mr. Burlington 
Norfolk withdrew into his inner office. 
He stayed for ten minutes, and Edith 
confessed to Peter afterward that she was 
ready to scream from sheer nervousness, 
when the expert reappeared with the 
most curious expression of sheepishness 
on his face. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Wyckoff,” he began, 
and then stopped, coughed, and extended 
his hands in frank appeal for mercy. “ I 
have to confess to you that I made a mis- 
take the other day, and that my father 
was right about the date of this ladle, and 
I was wrong. It was made in 1870 and 
I was trying to read the date letter up- 
side down. I am very much mortified. 
I cannot imagine how I made such a 
blunder.” 

To the amazement of the chagrined 
expert, his two visitors sprang to their 
feet, their faces radiant with happy 
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smiles. Mr. Norfolk wondered if they 
had suddenly gone insane, and almost 
tripped backward over a little carved 
Italian cabinet masking a steel safe which 
contained some half a million dollars’ 
worth of diamonds. 

“Then it isn’t the original Pickwick 
ladle, after all?” they cried in joyful 
chorus. 

“Why, no; it is undoubtedly one of 
Agnew’s reproductions,’ replied Mr. 
Norfolk. “ But you don’t seem to mind— 
didn’t you want to get the original?” 

“Oh, Peter, now we can keep Mr. 
Pickwick ourselves!” sang Edith, her 
eyes overflowing with delight. She turned 
to Mr. Norfolk with a beautiful blush. 
“Don’t think me crazy, will you, please? 
But now we shan’t have to give up our 
dear old Pickwick to that Mr. Ten Eyck, 
who didn’t know who he was, and only 
wanted him if he was unique,” she ex- 
plained. “Of course, we couldn’t have 
kept so valuable a piece as the original 
ladle, but this one is our own now. I’m 
so glad, Mr. Norfolk.” 

That connoisseur in rarities stood per- 
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plexed for a moment, and then per- 
ceived the situation. 

“Oh, I’m greatly relieved,” he said, 
laughing. “‘ I was afraid you would never 
forgive my stupid blunder. But it’s all 
right now, after all. You have a nice bit 
of silver, and nobody’s injured.” 

“But what J want to know,” said 
Peter, as they walked home, “ is why my 
old rubbing doesn’t tally at all with the 
mark on this ladle. It couldn’t have been 
the same one. For that old rubbing shows 
a different letter from this capital black- 
letter P, that stands for 1870. All the 
ladles made in 1870 would have the same 
mark, and only the original could be dif- 
ferent. And so the question is: Was the 
original Pickwick ladle ever in America, 
and did I see it; and if so, where is it 
now?” 
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A HUNDRED and fifty dollars is an 
awful lot of money to go out and spend 
in one day, isn’t it, Peter?” suddenly re- 
marked Peter’s wife as she gave critical 
observation, at arm’s length, to certain 
small cabbages of lace which she was 
transferring from the back of her hat to 
the side of her hat, because they wore 
them on the, side, this spring. 

“Depends,” said Peter. “‘ It would be 
an awful lot to spend on peanuts, but not 
so much if you were after a motor car or 
a steam yacht.” 

“Well, I’ve always been thankful that 
we haven’t had motor cars and steam 
yachts thrust upon us,” rejoined Mrs. 
Peter thickly, with pins in her mouth. 
‘Because we couldn’t use them all the 
time, day and night, and so there they’d 
be, eating their heads off, what with 
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crews and supplies and chauffeurs and 
repairs, and I’d worry myself to death 
Over it.” 

Peter laughed, and dropped his morn- 
ing newspaper, since he had read his 
own contribution thereto and glanced 
over the remainder of its headlines. He 
rose from the low chair where he had 
been recumbent in the half-hour after 
breakfast and walked to the window, 
while the blue streamer from his pipe 
swept in a long spiral behind him and 
fell into a curling, shifting plane in the 
broad shaft of sunshine which is still the 
perquisite of dwellers in the top story of 
old-fashioned apartment houses—a lux- 
ury enjoyed by Mr. and Mrs. Peter 
Wyckoff at the expense of three long 
flights of stairs. 

Peter regarded the crawling traffic in 
the sunny street for a moment, and then 
a sudden thought seemed to strike him, 
and he wheeled from the window and 
marched over to his young wife and 
looked down into her bright eyes. 

“You poor little thing!” he cried; 
“you've been pinching and scraping so 
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hard in the two years we’ve been married 
that you’ve forgotten that people are ever 
extravagant, or have fun, in the world— 
that’s what you get for marrying a poor 
newspaper man!” 

“Pooh!” cried Mrs. Peter gayly, 
jumping up and adjusting the reincar- 
nated hat before the old Martha Wash- 
ington mirror with a gilded yet chick- 
enish eagle dominating its graceful 
mahogany frame whittled into many se- 
date curlycues. “It was the best thing 
I ever did; I can tell you that. And if 
you hadn’t asked me just when you did 
I should have had to ask you, and I 
should never have heard the last of that. 
And as for having fun, haven’t we got 
a whole holiday this very day, on our 
wedding anniversary, and aren’t we go- 
ing out to spend a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for a lovely old sideboard and some 
dining-room chairs? Don’t you call that 
having fun?” 

“ But you’ve been saving up so hard 
for ’em, and for a whole year,” rejoined 
her husband regretfully. 

“And wasn’t that all part of the 
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fun, too?’ demanded the young woman. 
“Why it wouldn’t be any fun at all if 
we could just go out and say to Du Val, 
‘T’ll take that, and that, and that. Send 
?em home.’ If we were as rich as all that, 
we should both be dyspeptic and you'd 
go to Florida while I went to Europe,” 
she went on, flitting about the little apart- 
ment, and finally poising in front of her 
devoted Peter as booted and spurred and 
ready for the fray. 

And because they had been married 
two years, and had been growing fonder 
of each other every day during all that 
ocean of time, and because they were so 
young and happy, and because the sun- 
shine was so bright, and because they 
wanted to, Peter and his Edith gave each 
other a beautiful kiss, and then laughed. 
This world was such a good place! 

The Wyckoffs lived in one of those 
quieter eddies that border the New York 
current as 1t swings down below Four- 
teenth Street into the rapids of com- 
merce. 

“Where are we going first?” said 
Peter, as they went down the long stairs. 
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“Oh, to John’s, of course. Don’t you 
think so?” she said quickly. “ Because 
we used to go there when we were en- 
gaged, and pick out the things we’d like 
to have when we went to housekeeping. 
And that big highboy, up on the top floor 
—do you remember how we used to go 
and sit behind it, and talk, and” 

Peter’s delighted chuckle of reminis- 
cence followed his wife’s thought. 

“And I kissed you, and John saw me.” 

eeecen! Fre didn’t]? 

Paoneyes, herdid, But he didn’t-care, 
and I didn’t, and you didn’t know.” 

“You said he’d got a sideboard, now, 
such as we want, didn’t your ” said Peter, 
as they trotted along in the early June 
sunshine through the equatorial district 
of Union Square. 

“Oh, it is such a fine old fellow!” 
chirped Mrs. Peter. “It’s so big and 
solemn that I think we ought to call 
it Daniel Webster. He just stands 
there and makes you bow down before 
him.” 

“He might not be willing to stay in 
the same room with Red Jimmy and the 
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Beneficent Scandal,” suggested Peter 
doubtfully. 

For the benefit of those who are not 
so familiar as J am with the household 
mythology of the Wyckoff family, let it 
be said at once (in suitable parenthesis) 
that “ Red Jimmy” was a many-legged 
old table which stood for sideboard and 
serving-table combined in their little 
dining-room, and which had been bought 
with the proceeds of a story written by 
Peter for a magazine, based upon the 
adventures of a noted burglar of whose 
exploits, capture, and trial Peter had first 
written the newspaper Odyssey. Such a 
friendly little table as it was, adjusting 
itself so readily to their varying needs. 
Mrs. Peter quite loved it, and was inno- 
cently grateful to the beautiful burglar 
whose name it bore. As to the “ Benef- 
icent Scandal,” that was an old Chinese 
porcelain platter of great size and gor- 
geous decoration which stood for the 
spoils of an article written for a weekly 
paper upon an outrageous scandal in the 
once famous Beneficent Trust Company, 
a year before. It was a lovely old Scan- 
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dal, with its border of warriors in an- 
tique armor, each separate part of their 
archaic harness blazoned in soft old en- 
amels, whose glowing pinks made you 
sure it was famille rose until you saw the 
piercing, lustrous, iridescent greens that 
made it indubitably famille vert. And 
then the wonderful coat of arms in the 
centre! A darling old Scandal. 

‘““T know you'll love Daniel,” pursued 
Mrs. Wyckoff, as they turned into the 
dusty reaches of lower Fourth Avenue. 
“And as to the chairs, the only trouble 
is that we can’t afford to get six real old 
ones that are fit to stand before Daniel, 
I’m afraid. But, oh, won’t it be fun to 
hunt them down! Because there must be 
half a dozen old chairs somewhere, just 
waiting for us to find them.” 

Meantime, all unconscious of his early 
morning customers coming so blithely to 
him, old John Rorke stood reflective in 
his shop. He settled down upon one 
sturdy leg and leaned his elbow upon 
a pier-table magnificent with the dull, 
faded gilding of that empire which saw 
the making of ancestors. John’s shop al- 
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ways impressed you as being a very small 
one, although it rambled over a con- 
siderable space on three floors when 
you came to explore it. But the rooms 
were small, and all ingeniously cluttered 
with Lady Washington tables, Governor 
Wentworth secretaries, crystal chande- 
liers from New Orleans, brass-nailed 
marriage-chests from the Channel Isl- 
ands, Dutch chairs and settles, Floren- 
tine saints in wood, carved and colored 
apparently in the agony of their martyr- 
dom, the lace-backed chairs of Chippen- 
dale, Persian brass and Russian copper 
sending the sunlight glancing and danc- 
ing through the dusty air, and all the 
delightful débris of antiquity. And so, 
when the burly figure of John himself 
bulked in the narrow, tortuous track left 
among the furniture, your first impres- 
sion on entering the dingy glazed door 
was of a low cave full of splendid spoils, 
with an Irish giant guarding his treas- 
ures. 

As John stood leaning upon the pier- 
table, just behind him spread an old 
tapestry of Flanders, disposed upon the 
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two high posts of a bedstead, and over 
his square, grizzled head depended a 
dull brass candelabrum, with many sock- 
ets. As he meditatively chewed a straw 
—a regrettable habit fixed in early life 
when he was more at home in the sta- 
ble than among marquetry cabinets—he 
gripped a newspaper rolled into a sort 
of baton in his heavy hand, and thus, 
against his background of draped col- 
umns, he presented a large humoresque 
reflection of the early Victorian states- 
man in the old painting that faced him 
from over the door. Nor was John’s 
brow less grave and lined with thought 
than that of the British hero, who, very 
properly, had a red curtain instead of a 
green one against which to display his 
dignity. 

With the sudden appearance of two 
figures at the door, John’s shrewd gray 
eye brightened with the light of prepara- 
tion, and in the same instant recognition 
of his visitors softened its expression to 
the same patient indulgence with which 
he regarded the many ladies who came 
to delight their eyes without dissipating 
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their substance. For these were old ac- 
quaintances whose appreciation of really 
fine old furniture far outran their purse, 
yet who never left the shop without mak- 
ing the old man glad he had wasted his 
time upon them, as he was wont to reflect. 

““Good-morning, John,” said Mrs. 
Wyckoff. ‘‘ How’s your cold?” Her eyes 
smiled up into his rugged face. (John 
usually had a cold.) 

“It’s betther, I thank ye, Mrs. Wyck- 
off,’ he said, politely backing himself 
into the tapestry to allow her to pass in. 
(John’s cold was usually better when he 
was asked.) “ An’ arr’ ye both well? Ye 
don’t be comin’ much, lately. How arr’ 
th’ poor to live, av ye don’t come to see 
us?” 

Mrs. Wyckoff’s gay laugh matched the 
old man’s hospitable humor. 

““Oh, since you sold me the mirror I 
don’t need to come so often, you know,” 
she retorted. “ But we haven’t taken the 
highboy yet, have we? Just to think how 
long you’ve had that in the shop! It was 
before we were married that I first saw 
it. Do you remember? ” 
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‘““T moind it well,” said John with quiet 
emphasis. “Tis arl th’ betther now, it’s 
oulder. An’ it’s as tarl as iver.” 

Mrs. Wyckoff tossed back her little 
head and laughed, about half a blush 
warming her cheek as she thought of 
what had happened behind its discreet 
shelter. 

‘““Ah, John, you ought to have been a 
diplomatist, you know so many tricks.” 
~ “T om a diplomatist,” assented John, 
with a heavy grin. “‘ How’d’ I get along 
wid th’ laadies av I wasn’t? An’ it’s not 
too laate for ye to buy th’ highboy, now,” 
he went on with bland craft. “ Ye’ll sure- 
ly be nadin’ plinty o’ bureau dhrawers, 
an’ it’s rare an’ high, just th’ thing f’r a 
smarl apartment, mum. It’s a perfect 
skyscraaper av a bureau.” 

‘““Oh, I shouldn’t dare to take it away 
from you now, after you’ve had it so 
long,” returned the lady, “‘ and especially 
at the price. Do you still ask sixty dollars 
fori ite’ 

“Tt’s siventy-five dhollars now, mum,” 
said John gravely. ‘A new an’ romantic 
inthrust has been added to its histh’ry. 
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It has plaayed a prominent part in th’ 
coortship o’ one of America’s ladin’ 
joornalists, an’ I’m not sure that it was 
not at wan time owned by th’ ilder 
Jaames Gardon Binnitt himsilf. I think 
I may coom to belave tthot, by an’ by.” 

“John, you are certainly growing 
worse every day,’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Wyckoff, the other half of the blush tint- 
ing her face as the old man’s eyes twin- 
kled good-humoredly, though his square 
jaw never relaxed into a smile. “ But ’'m 
not by way of wanting the highboy at 
present. It’s a sideboard, John, that the 
Wyckoff family must have next. And 
Mr. Wyckoff has come to see the one I 
looked at and liked so much. I think it 
would be about right, only: it’s so big, 
and you ask such an awful price for it. 
You know you’ve no business to ask me 
a hundred dollars for that sideboard— 
such an old customer as I am.” 

‘““D’ye loike it, mum?” said John, full 
of wiles, trying to learn whether she was 
really determined to have that particular 
sideboard. “Tis a foine boord—I niver 
saw a foiner, an’ ’twas a valyud heirloom 
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in th’ family of th’ laate Gineral Boore- 
gyard, of th’ Confiderate arrmy. But av 
ye ain’t sure it w'u’d plaze ye, don’t ye 
taake it—I’ve manny others.” 

They threaded the admirable chaos of 
the last century, and when in an upper 
room they stood before Daniel Webster, 
John’s voice grew hushed, as that of a 
priest at the shrine. 

““ Ah, ’tis a foine wan—a foine wan!” 
he whispered. “ D’ye obsarve th’ ilegant 
simplicity of it—no fiddlin’ carvin’—not 
th’ scratch of a profaane tool on arl its 
loveliness, saave at th’ fut, where ye hav’ 
th’ lion’s paw, th’ agle’s hid, an’ th’ fis- 
thoon o’ Chippendaale. An’ see th’ polish 
of th’ wood! It’s like a mirror—like a 
laake in th’ forest. An’ did I iver saay 
ninety to ye for it? | He well knew he 
had not until now.|] Chape, chape at a 
hundred, an’ at ninety ’tis only offered 
to an ould custhomer.” 

Peter regarded the old sideboard with 
as much delight as his wife. Its massive 
severity was buttressed by simple col- 
umns at the corners, and the grain of the 
polished wood in its heavy, curved pan- 
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els shone out like the color in an old 
painting. “ It does look like Daniel Web- 
ster,’ he thought, as his eyes dwelt upon 
it, “ or Cologne Cathedral.” He pictured 
it against his wall, with the Beneficent 
Scandal hanging over it. 

“It rissaycorker2’) hemadmitted-9. But 
I guess we couldn’t quite stand ninety. 
How about seventy-five, John? ” 

John’s glance was full of wounded 
pride. 

‘““ How can ye aask me to taake siventy- 
foive f’r such a boord as tthot!” he said 
sternly. ““I’d not loike to hear it from 
anny wan but you, Misther Wyckoff. 
Oh, no, I can get ninety f’r it anny day 
from Mrs. Eliphalet Jinkins Brown— 
she’s mad f’r it.” 

Peter drew his wife aside, while John 
fell into the cataleptic state which he 
affected while people held discussions 
among themselves. 

 Wellsshalljwe; vetaite 2a heasaid. 
“Maybe he’d come down a little more, 
and even if he wouldn’t, I think it’s 
good enough at ninety.” 

“Why, Peter, you’re not going to buy 
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it now, are your” whispered Edith, 
scandalized. “‘ Why, we haven’t had any 
shopping at all! Isn’t that what we start- 
ed out for?” 

“Well, I thought we started out to buy 
a sideboard, and that you wanted Daniel 
and nothing else,” returned Peter hum- 
bly. “I don’t believe we shall find a 
better one.” 

“Of course not,” insisted his wife, 
with patient pity for a mind so dull. 
“We'll come back and get Daniel, but 
just think of the fun of going into a lot 
of places with a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars in your pocket to spend! That’s what 
the holiday’s for.” 

SAlierichty he agreed: “ well) pre- 
tend to forget him for a few hours.” 
He turned to John, whose seamed face 
was patient; John had grown gray in 
the years while people changed their 
minds. 

“We've got to take another look 
around, John,” he said. “The: price is 
pretty steep, and maybe we can find 
something else that will do. Anyhow, 
we've got to look.” 
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“ Aye!” said John heartily. “ Luk arl 
around—ut’s th’ only waay f’r ye to be 
sure. Maaybe ye’ll get just what ye want 
ilsewhere. But remimber tthat blissin’s 
broighten as they taake their floight, as 
th’ pote says. Av tthat boord sh’d fly 
away this afthernoon, what w’u’d ye 
tthink? An’ twill not stay here as long 
as th’ highboy—IH tell ye tthat.” 

“T didn’t forget the chairs,” said Mrs. 
Peter, as they hurried up Fourth Av- 
enue; “ but I know John hasn’t got what 
I want, and I saw some lovely ones in 
Bostwick’s window last week. If only 
there are six.” 

Peter laughed aloud in sheer delight 
at being with her, on a whole holiday, 
hurrying to get something lovely that she 
wanted. 

“We'll find ’em,” he cried. “ And Pll 
bet you a pound of Maillard’s that there 
will be six. I'll bet there'll be twelve. 
Now, where’s your sporting blood?” 

As she looked up radiantly her hand 
crept under his arm, and his eyes fell 
upon the little warm glove that pressed 
his wrist. Such a shabby little glove! He 
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hadn’t noticed it before. Before she could 
speak he added: 

“No, I’m going to change that. [ll 
make it gloves instead of candy, and I’ll 
bet you two—three pairs that we’ll find 
just what we want at Bostwick’s, and that 
you'll buy ’em in five minutes.” A Ma- 
chiavelli of a Peter! 

Mrs. Peter shook her head. “ No, you 
don’t,” she laughed, and her eyes were 
very tender. “ I’m ashamed of you! try- 
ing to get me to bet my money away on 
gloves when we’re starving for such bare 
necessities as sideboards and chairs. For 
of course you’d win.” 

Bostwick’s window glittered with sil- 
ver, brass, embroideries from Spanish 
churches, copper lustre tea-things, crys- 
tal candlesticks and Crown Derby, and 
amid these vanities a brazen warming- 
pan, adorned with an incised design of 
Adam and Eve, with a large serpent in 
a small tree, stood gaunt as Cromwell 
among the Cavaliers. But the chairs were 
gone. 

“Maybe they’re just inside,” faltered 
Vives. Peter, entering. 
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A tall Yankee with a lean, brown jaw, 
a long neck in which his larynx shot up 
and down like a piston, and a wiry, 
drooping, black mustache, stood nobly 
framed in an archway of carved sandal- 
wood looted from a palace in Morocco. 
Both Peter and his wife had known 
Hiram Collins, the manager at Bost- 
wick’s, through several years of treasure- 
hunting. Peter had always said he looked 
like a hotel clerk gone wrong; Mrs. Peter 
cherished a secret sympathy for him as 
a decayed “collector” whom bitter cir- 
cumstances had compelled to sell his 
“ things.” 

‘““Good-morning, Mr. Collins,” began 
his visitor, and then, “Oh, there they 
are!” she cried, as she spied the chairs 
of her heart arranged against the 
wall. 

“Ain’t them fine? ain’t they?” re- 
turned the dealer, warmly. “ Just think 
of it, Mis’ Wyckoff —eight on ’em — 
eight ginooine Duncan Phyffe chairs, 
six sides an’ two arms, sound ’s a dollar, 
every one of ’em! I'll git forty dollars 
apiece for them chairs in less’n a minute 
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when Mr. Brocklesby comes in. I wrote 
him soon’s I got ’em, last week.” 

Mrs. Peter’s heart touched bottom. 

“O Mr. Collins,” she sighed. “ And 
I did want them so much! Do you really 
ask forty dollars apiece for them? ” 

Mr. Collins’s piston spun up and down 
violently in the excess of his emotion. 
“Why, that ain’t nothin’ to ask for them 
chairs,” he protested, as his hand caressed 
the gentle curves of the old armchair 
standing so primly upon its slender legs. 
“They're wuth any money I might ask 
for em. I never see eight Duncan Phyffes 
all at once before in all my life. I ’most 
dropped dead when I found ’em.” 

Peter perceived the need of making a 
diversion. 

‘““How about a sideboard,” he said. 
“ Have you got a good one for less than 
two thousand dollars, or even less than 
seventy-five? ” 

Mr. Collins grinned. “I sh’d think 
dea ehessaid) cheerfully.,  Seesthat 
board back of ye—ain’t that all right? 
Hold on, though, that one’s ninety. Come 
from Long Island yisterday.” 
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The young people regarded it hope- 
lessly. Clumsy carving intruded every- 
where, and the wood showed no such 
splendor of knotted grain as had distin- 
guished Daniel Webster. A gaping crack 
ran along the top. 

“Come to fix that up it'll look splen- 
did,’ said Mr. Collins  reassuringly. 
“'There’s more upstairs, but most of ’em 
come a leetle higher.” 

‘“‘ Any other chairs ” -began Peter, 
but his wife broke in with dry tears in 
her tone. 

“Oh, no, I don’t want to see any other 
chairs at all,” she said. “ And maybe 
we'd better not stay here any longer. ; 
This in a whisper. “I’m afraid IJ shall 
cry.” 

“Hiram Collins is clean dotty over 
Duncan Phyffe and all his works,” re- 
marked Peter consolingly, as they veered 
across the avenue toward old Mrs. Sie- 
bold’s shop. ‘“‘ Years ago, when I first 
knew him, he used to tell me about a 
chair made by Duncan Phyffe that he 
had once owned and sold for fifteen dol- 
lars—said fifty would be cheap for it 
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now—you’d think it was an Adam mas- 
terpiece to hear him talk.” 

Mrs. Siebold, a middle-aged descen- 
dant of Ruth, the gleaner, sat beside a 
brass-inlaid tea-table, stringing beads. 
Her large fat face wore its customary 
look of patient despair, as one who had 
sounded the suffering of a vain world, 
and now, mourning the late Siebold, was 
waiting for release. 

“T vish I could find some old dining- 
jairs myself,” she whimpered, in response 
to Mrs. Peter’s greeting and request. 
“Old jairs are the sgarcest things. I have 
three peautiful Embire jairs that Sie- 
bold bought at the Charves sale in 
London, dirty years ago—they should 
really pe in the Medrobolidan Mu- 
seum.” 

Peter’s hand gripped his stick. 

“That chair,” he said, indicating a 
square-legged, fiddle-backed relic, with 
an inset cushion covered with broken 
hair-cloth—a_ perfectly ordinary old 
chair of good design. “‘ Haven’t you got 
six—or even four—like that? How much 
aseitr.? 
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Mrs. Siebold’s eyes rolled their saffron 
balls. 

“That’s dwendy-five,” she said broken- 
ly. ‘““Siebold told me never to sell it for 
less than forty. There never vas another 
jair like that. It game from Mendels- 
sohn’s music-room.” 

Fourth Avenue stretched before them 
again—rather dishearteningly, it seemed. 
The hot June sun poured down upon 
the dusty stones, and Mrs. Peter felt 
herself grown small and daunted. Her 
step, that had beaten such a blithe 
rhythm at the start, began to flag a 
little. 

“A hundred and fifty dollars isn’t 
such a lot of money, after all, is it?’ she 
murmured humbly. 

“Oh, you only feel poor now because 
you're tired and hungry,” responded 
Peter, resolutely gay. “ We'll get some 
luncheon, and then we’ll have all the 
pirates at our feet. And let’s go to the 
Holland House.” 

“ Oh, no; i Peter, sherernedastssso 
awfully expensive.” 

“Well, can’t we be a little extravagant 
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on our wedding-day, I should like to 
knowr ” said Peter defiantly. 

“Oh, well, but you know we are 
spending our money, and we mustn’t be 
foolish,” she urged. “‘ Besides,” she went 
on, changing her tack as she saw Peter’s 
face a little overcast, “I want to learn 
how to cook kidneys in that lovely way 
they do them at Riccadello’s. And every 
time I can go there I learn a little more 
about it.” A very able skipper was Mrs. 
POET. 

“All right,” said the docile Peter, 
shifting his mental course with only one 
sigh for his vanishing vision of a cool 
corner “‘ under a palm-tree,” like Enoch 
Arden, but with Edith plus cantaloupe 
and broiled chicken to cheer his sight. 

So they went to Riccadello’s and had 
their spaghetti and kidneys, and when 
Peter growled at a spot on the table- 
cloth Mrs. Peter reminded him that they 
were in Italy, now, and travellers need 
not notice such trifles. But when Peter, 
acclimating rapidly, proposed Asti Spu- 
mante, Mrs. Peter shook her head. 

“You know wine in the middle of the 
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day makes us so heavy and stupid. Black 
coffee’s the thing to sharpen one’s wits 
for those awful pirates up in Fifth Ave- 
nue.” 

“Fifth Avenue?” Peter’s eyebrows 
lifted. 

“Why, yes,” she returned. ‘“ Some- 
times you can find lovely things in those 
shops that aren’t dear at all. Kitty Brew- 
ster got an old convex mirror in a beauti- 
ful carved frame up there for the price 
of about half a hat, the other day. It was 
a little broken in one place, but you hang 
it up high, and it never shows.” 

So out and away to the higher lati- 
tudes—to that air full of fine, floating 
gold-dust diffused (together with a more 
plebeian smell) from the motor-cars in 
which the other half lives. ‘“ Anyhow, 
they all look so prosperous up here, it’s 
a comfort, after old Mother Siebold,” 
remarked Peter, tossing away his cigar- 
ette as they turned into the Avenue. Mrs. 
Peter always let him smoke in the cross- 
streets, if he felt he must. 

‘It’s no use, Peter,’ she said a few 
minutes later, as they stood at the great 
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window in which Du Val had set out a 
few sample wonders for the public eye. 
‘We shall waste our time in here, but, 
oh!” 

wheter drew a jong: breath. “Lord, 
what things there are in the world!” he 
sighed. “ And they call the Chinese 
heathens! ” 

Three covered jars, about eighteen 
inches high, on ancient gilded stands of 
carved wood, were arranged symmetri- 
cally in the large parallelogram of the 
window upon a piece of dull green bro- 
cade. At the base the porcelain was 
heavy, but the sides, rising in a graceful 
swell, grew thinner rapidly, and at the 
point of greatest breadth were almost 
egg-shell. The paste was clear white, and 
its surface glittered with the light, shift- 
ing iridescence which great age bestows 
upon vitreous surfaces as a reward for 
keeping themselves unbroken through 
the hundreds of years. The intricate geo- 
metrical design in dull, rose-colored en- 
amel covered the whole jar, except for 
a panel on either side in which a few 
Chinese characters pencilled in “‘ heaven- 
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ly blue” still uttered the worship of the 
long-dead artist for his emperor. 

As Peter’s eyes turned away from the 
soft radiance of this beauty, they fell 
upon his wife’s hat, with the little cab- 
bages of lace changed from the back to 
the side. He straightened up suddenly, 
and said softly, ‘“‘Come dear, let’s look 
along.” 

They turned from the window, and 
Mrs. Peter gave a little gasp as a young 
lady (just Edith’s age, thought Peter) 
came rippling down the avenue, clothed 
upon with such affluence of color, such 
beauty of line, such perfection of detail, 
as go to make up what women call “a 
real creation.” 

‘““O Peter,” whispered his wife, “ just 
notice her dress!” 

Peter noticed, while Edith’s eyes swept 
her figure with that glance of the whole 
mind which enabled Houdin, they say, 
when passing a shop-window to swallow 
with his eyes every separate article it 
contained. 

‘“Wasn’t it stunning, Peter?” she said 
with a little wistful note in her voice that 
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made Peter’s eyes turn instantly upon 
the slim gray figure at his side. “ But 
this isn’t buying sideboards,” she added 
briskly. “Come along.” 

But Peter, intent now upon a new train 
of thought, went on noticing. He wasn’t 
much of a connoisseur in the matter of 
women’s clothes, and Edith, in her quiet, 
simply made gowns, with her sweet, 
high-bred face and soft brown hair, gilt 
in the sun and full of coppery shadows, 
had always seemed to him to float in the 
upper ether of the mode. But now he saw 
with a new vision. Her sleeves were not 
as other women’s sleeves. Her hat lacked 
the profusion of blossom, the tilt, the 
touch of other women’s hats. Even the 
lines of her skirt and coat were different, 
in some intangible way. 

“‘ Here’s Boerhaven’s,” said Mrs. Peter. 
‘“T know somebody who got an old chair 
cheap here, once. Maybe he’s got some- 
thing. Let’s look, anyway,” she ended, 
plaintively. 

Boerhaven & Co. were of Rotterdam, 
Paris, London, and New York, and their 
business dealings rather improved upon 
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the Mosaic law of an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. At this time of the 
year, however, neither member of the 
firm wasted his valuable time in New 
York. A young man with short curling 
blond hair and the expression of an ac- 
tive young sparrow-hawk bowed before 
them with cold reserve as they entered 
among the tall Delft beakers and tar- 
nished gold brocades. 

“That is a noble one,” he answered 
Mrs. Peter’s polite question, waving his 
hand toward a sideboard something 
smaller than a trolley-car, covered with 
elaborate carving. ‘“‘ Of Nuremberg, from 
the seventeenth century.” 

Mrs. Peter laughed. “ Oh, I want a 
smaller one,” she said with hollow cheer- 
fulness. 

“This is a bit of Renaissance work,” 
said the man, with the air of a guide at 
the Uffizi, indicating a walnut cabinet 
so beautifully wrought that both the 
young people stopped still in frank de- 
light of the eye. “ Of Padua. The price 
is eight hundred. Perhaps you are look- 
ing for something cheaper? ” 
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“Oh, yes, I want a small mahogany 
sideboard,” said Peter, flushing a bit. 
“ Haven’t you any colonial furniture? ” 

“Most of our collection is continent- 
al,” answered the salesman indifferently. 
‘““Perhaps you might find more colonial 
pieces in Fourth Avenue.” He leaned 
his elbow negligently upon a pedestal - 
that supported a modern Florentine Ma- | 
donna in glistening white marble. 

They walked up the Avenue a few 
steps without speaking. Then “‘ Confound 
his impudence!” said Peter. 

“It does seem as if our poor hundred 
and fifty dollars had shrunk, somehow,” 
admitted his wife. She was pink with 
vexation, and averted her face that he 
might not see it. As she turned her head 
she caught sight of such a vision of de- 
light 

No old tables or chairs. No ancient 
porcelain or bronze. No antique fabrics, 
but modern ones—a whole window full 
of new frocks. 

“Oh, let’s look in at Netherland’s for 
a minute!” she cried, her chill disap- 
pointment scattered in the warmth of such 
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radiance. ‘“‘ Now, lets play ‘ choose,’ ” she 
went on. “ You pick out one and Il] pick 
out one, and we'll see how we agree.” 

Peter deliberated. A dozen costumes, 
for the street, for evening, for ten o’clock, 
for two o'clock, for five o’clock, gave 
him a wide range. Not the green one, 
nor the lilac, pretty as it was. At last he 
decided. 

“That one,” said he, indicating a re- 
ception gown of gorgeous purple. “ For 
you, I should think that would be just 
about right.” 

““Oh, you goose!” she sighed. “ Just 
see that lovely little brown one with the 
waistcoat embroidered in peacock’s eyes 
and the jabot of real lace. Isn’t it a per- 
fect dream? And I do believe it’s just 
about my size.” She gazed in rapture. 

Peter’s face grew more and more in- 
tent. His hair tingled at the roots as if 
he were receiving static electricity. And 
the next instant the priming caught fire, 
and bang! went his idea. 

““You’ve got to have that dress,” he 
said firmly. “‘ You need it, and you’ve got 
to have it.” 
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“Oh, you foolish boy!” protested 
his wife, rosy pink again, but this time 
withsisurprise. ~ You're) ‘crazy, . Peter. 
That’s a French dress, and it costs an 
awful lot—as much as we've got alto- 
gether, I’m afraid. Besides, I don’t need 
Be 

“Yes, you do,” declared Peter warmly. 
“You've been wearing that dress you’ve 
got on for two years—why, it was part 
of your trousseau, dear!” 

Py Wellsbut it's all jrieht still,” she 
urged. “It was a very expensive dress, 
and it lasts beautifully. It’s good for all 
this season—plenty good enough.” 

“No, it isn’t,” returned Peter stoutly. 
“Tt isn’t good enough. No two-year-old 
dress is good enough for you.” 

“Now, don’t be foolish, dear,” she 
pleaded. “You know we can’t have 
everything, and just think of Daniel 
Webster.” 

“Daniel be blowed!” said Peter brief- 
ly. “ We'll get Daniel, or something like 
him, some other time when we need him 
worse.” 

He saw the dissent gathering in her 
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soft eyes, and he went on with tender 
overbearing. 

“Now, this is peanuts, and not motor- 
cars or yachts. What’s the sense in starv- 
ing for peanuts because we can’t hire a 
chauffeur, of Padua, from the seven- 
teenth century? ” 

Mrs. Peter laughed a little helplessly. 
“But it isn’t the way we ought to do,” 
she persisted. ‘‘ And as to this dress, why, 
Pmiallerichtani 

Peter played his ace with the brutality 
of despair. 

“You’re not all right in it,” he said. 
“You don’t look like other women in the 
street to-day. You need a new dress and 
a new hat.” 

“Well, if it comes to that, you don’t 
look like other men. Your hat’s all right, 
but that suit of clothes never was just 
what it should be, and you got it early 
last spring.” 

Peter stood on guard at once. 

“Oh, it’s only a business suit,” he said, 
“and I’m sure I don’t see what’s the mat- 
ter with it,” although he did know, very 
well. “ Do you want me to turn up my 
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trousers at the bottom like that chap?” 
He nodded his head toward a young gen- 
tleman who progressed down the sunny 
sidewalk with smoothly curled trousers 
flapping over beautiful pearl-colored 
spats. 

Mrs. Peter’s virtuous resolution rose 
high, when a sudden thought turned her 
ice to water in an instant. It was the 
season of bargains in the big shops. Her 
eyes pleaded like a deer’s for a moment. 
Then she felt herself go. 

‘““Well—” she hesitated. “‘ Maybe we 
might go in and ask the price—perhaps 
it’s marked down.” Then in an instant 
she stood heroic in her defeat before 
Peter’s attempted advance. 

“T won’t stir a step till you promise 
me you'll get a new suit of clothes if I 
get that dress!” she panted. 

penlerioht, “said Peter, “/Letsago 
in.” 

“From your old tailor, Peter,” she in- 
sisted, her hand on his arm. “‘ No cheap 
clothes. I’ve seen you reading the cheap 
tailors’ advertisements sometimes, but I 
won't have it. You’ve got to go to your 
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old tailor and order a suit to-day if I’m 
going to think about that dress.” 

Peter swept her into the shop. As the 
frock-coat of the floor-man made obei- 
sance to her Mrs. Peter felt the fire of 
battle run through her little blue veins. 
Her head was erect; she smelled the 
smoke of the bargain table. . 

“This one?” said the salesman, polite, 
but indifferent. ‘“‘This is now seventy 
dollars—just reduced from a hundred 
and twenty-five.” 

‘““Q-o-h, yes,” she said softly. “‘ And is 
it not somewhere near my measure?” 

“Please try it on, madam,” suggested 
the frock-coat. “ Will you step into the 
elevator? ” 

On the next floor a “ sumptuous ”’ lady 
(as Peter mentally classified her), with 
a towering pompadour, led the way to a 
cabinet, her black dress trailing mag- 
nificently. Cautious in such unfamiliar 
waters, Peter dropped anchor near a 
window. In the mirrored dressing-room 
the sumptuous lady slipped the little 
brown dress upon the enraptured Mrs. 
Beter: 
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“Tt is French, madam,” she said, as 
she deftly fastened the lace collar in the 
back and adjusted the jabot. “It is a 
model costume; there is not another like 
it in the city. And I think it will not need 
a single alteration. It is most unusual. 
See for yourself,” and she swung a sec- 
ond long mirror so as to repeat the fig- 
ure. 

Edith turned herself in every direc- 
tion. Yes, it was absolutely perfect. It 
seemed to have been made for her. 

“Shall I ask the gent’man to step in, 
madam?” ventured the attendant. 

Peter’s eyes opened wide as they fell 
upon the familiar little figure in the un- 
familiar smartness of the latest mode. 
Why, this was the very Edith of his court- 
ship; this was what belonged to her by 
birthright. And he had not been able to 
. give it to her! Only the presence, how- 
ever self-effaced, of the sumptuous lady 
prevented him from behaving like a 
bridegroom. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” she smiled, pinker 
than ever with delight. “ And it doesn’t 
need a thing done to it. And you see the 
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waistcoat and the jabot take the place of 
the expensive blouse that I should have 
to buy to go under it, so it’s really cheap,” 
she added in an undertone. 

“Don’t take it off,” said he, fervently. 
“‘ And can you get a hat, here, too?” 

The sumptuous lady reappeared as 
from the clouds. ‘“‘ We have just reduced 
a number of spring models in millinery,” 
she cooed. “I think one of them was 
made to go with this costume. If you will 
allow me, I will bring it.” 

What wimple could have so nobly 
crowned a great lady? What Indian scarf 
could have so entwined a princess’s brow? 
What flowers could have so wreathed a 
dryad’s temples in ancient Sicily? A 
vision of Arcady, a gift of Heaven, a 
miracle of the Rue de la Paix! 

“There!” said the sumptuous lady. 
“Madam, I really think that’s cheek. 
And that hat’ll grow on yeu, I’m sure.” 

O lady in black, bless you for that 
phrase! A shriek of laughter from Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter disconcerted the sumptu- 
ous one for an instant. 

“But it’s quite large enough now,” 
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said Mrs. Peter, her eyes dancing. “ But 
it’s very nice. What is the price?” 

“This is fifteen, madam, reduced from 
thirty,” responded the attendant with 
dignity, venturing no more flights of 
complimentary fancy. 

\ Well-* then,” hesitated Peter, “are 
you sure it’s all right? Nothing at all to 
do to the bias, or anything?” 

Mrs. Peter turned upon him serene 
eyes of blissful peace. Her words fell 
like the roses in the fairy tale from the 
princess’s lips. 

“YT think this will be all,” she said 
quietly. “‘Please send my other things to 
this address,” and she gave the attendant 
a card. 

As they moved up the ‘Avenue to- 
gether, Mrs. Peter trod quite six inches 
above the pavement. When she spoke her 
voice was superbly calm. 

“And now for your tailor, dear,” she 
said. “ He’s right here in the next cross- 
street, isn’t he? ” 

Peter assented, and in the same breath: 
“ But come in here, first; you want some 
gloves,” he said. 
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With a new pair of fawn - colored 
gloves upon her hands and another (con- 
ceded to Peter’s insistence) stowed in his 
breast-pocket, they entered the tailor’s 
shop together. Peter was most cordially 
welcomed. 

‘““T was afraid you had forgotten me, 
sir,’ said the man. “ Something for the 
street?” He unrolled four or five pieces 
of cloth. “ On all these I shall take pleas- 
ure in giving you the fifteen per cent. re- 
duction I make to my old customers this 
month.” 

‘Oh, not that one, Peter,” pronounced 
his wife. “It’s such a woolly one—like 
the child’s caterpillar. This one, now.” 
Peter’s taste agreed. 

“Ts that all the trouble a man has!” 
she cried, after a moment’s activity of 
the tape-measure. 

“T’ll send you a card early next week, 
Mr. Wyckoff,” said the tailor; “ Tues- 
day, I think.” 

As they turned back toward the Ave- 
nue Peter looked at his watch. 

“Half past five. Now do you know 
what’s going to happen? ” 
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“What?” smiled his wife radiantly. 

“We're going to finish this celebra- 
tion properly,” he announced. As they 
reached the corner he nodded to a beck- 
oning cabby cruising for a fare along the 
curb. 

“Oh, what!” she quivered happily. 

Peter held the raiment of his goddess 
as she stepped into the hansom. 

“Go up to the East Drive and around 
the Park,” he said, “and get back to 
Sherry’s at seven.” 

Peerert 

He stepped in, and the doors swung 
together. As they whirled away in the 
afternoon kaleidoscope, he said firmly: 

“And we're going to have cham- 


pagne.”’ 
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Ar five o’clock of a summer afternoon 
Mr. Peter Wyckoff found himself in 
Union Square. It was the hour dedicated 
to tea, or to other soothing liquids, and 
Peter had kept his seat in the open 
trolley-car as far uptown as Fourteenth 
Street, with a crystallizing idea of be- 
taking himself to a certain club where 
the back piazza, overlooking a little 
green garden hidden among the old 
houses and new office-buildings, offered 
a shaded seat, a gentle breeze, good talk 
and an excellent choice of what Mr. 
Swiveller used to call “ modest quench- 
ers.” Peter’s day in the newspaper office 
where he earned his bread and butter 
and occasional pot of jam had been 
shorter than usual, so here he was. And 
since his wife had told him that morn- 
ing that she had agreed to spend the 
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afternoon in the frosty airs of Columbia 
Heights with her oldest friend, Peter 
knew that going home now would be but 
a waste of good time. 

So he was loitering through the Square 
toward the inviting shadows of the 
Craftsmen’s Club, when a bright beam 
of sunshine slanted through Fifteenth 
Street and smote a great brass pot in 
front of the antiquity shop of Dirck Am- 
stel. Glancing off, the sunbeam brought 
its message to the receptive Peter, whose 
feet turned instinctively westward. 

Dirck Amstel was a chubby, rubicund 
Dutchman who bore the pleasant repu- 
tation of being the only honest dealer in 
old furniture and bric-a-brac in New 
York. Perhaps this phrase implied a 
slander upon many worthy members of 
the guild of antiquaires, but such was the 
speech of people. So Amstel continued 
to tell the truth, so far as he knew it, 
about his wares, and to shame Beelze- 
bub if not his brethren-in-trade; and as 
he stood with his fat legs spread well 
apart among his chairs and tables and 
tall clocks, the blue heaven of ancient 
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Delft chargers which he had constructed 
upon his ceiling smiled down upon him 
graciously. 

As Peter descended the steps worn 
by faithful feet into the basement 
shop, Amstel flung open the door and 
bowed with the cordiality of a welcom- 
ing head porter in a Swiss hotel out of 
season. 

“Mr. Wyckoff, I hoped you would 
come in to-day,” he beamed. “ I’ve just 
got the sweetest little bit of old Worces- 
ter you ever saw—a sugar bowl—and 
they broke the creamer and teapot for me 
in the devil custom-house!” concluded 
the good Amstel in a very fierce tone, 
and with the mildest expression in his 
gentle blue eyes. “They will ruin me— 
your devil customs examiners. They 
break for me something each time.” 

“This is a dangerous time for me to 
come in here,” remarked Peter. “I firm- 
ly intend not to buy a single thing, and 
that’s always a bad sign, for me. Where 
did you get that case?” indicating a shal- 
low cupboard with a high, curving top, 
the edges of its narrow shelves carved 
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and colored with the clumsy skill of the 
Dutch cabinetmaker. 

‘“ Tt came in with all these last things,” 
said Amstel placidly. 

‘This come in the same lot?” asked 
Peter, standing with a thick, shallow, 
round dish in his two hands, his eyes 
searching the surface. 

“No,” said Amstel quickly. ‘‘ A man 
brought that in to me last week. There 
are eight of them. Aren’t they mag- 
nificent? >? He waved his hand toward a 
cabinet, where Peter’s eyes were daz- 
zled. 

“I give you my word, Mr. Wyckoff,” 
said the dealer, “‘ that I have never seen 
more magnificent decoration in old Low- 
estoft. Look at it! And the cipher in the 
centre—ah, why was it not a coat-of- 
arms! But it would have been too gor- 
geous, perhaps. As it is, I have never 
seen finer.” 

Gorgeous it was, certainly. The dish 
Peter held was a hot-water plate about 
nine inches in diameter, made hollow, in 
the late eighteenth-century fashion. The 
paste was hard as glass, clear bluish 
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white in color, and with the familiar 
“ orange-peel”’ surface under the glaze. 
The hollow edge was quite half an inch 
thick, and its face was entirely covered 
with an elaborate pattern of reddish- 
brown berries with heavy gold stems and 
leaves, interspersed with little points in 
deep, vivid blue, which “ threw up ” the 
whole design into a border of great bril- 
liancy. In the centre of the plate an oval 
band of the same pattern, but smaller 
in size, enclosed the four gold letters 
E M 1[ B, in a flowing script. 

Peter weighed it, up and down, in his 
hands. This ware, classified as ‘‘ Lowes- 
toft” by one army of collectors, and as 
“Chinese” by equally fervent devotees, 
was his special delight. And here was 
the finest specimen he had ever seen, and 
the four initials were those of his wife’s 
maiden name—Edith MacIntosh Bur- 
ton. And eight—eight—such treasures! 
How she would gloat over them! And 
how he wanted them himself! How they 
would shine on the wall of his dining- 
room, or in his china-closet, already well 
filled with the spoils of that gentle chase 
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in which he and his young wife were 
generous rivals. 

“But it looks so perfectly fresh and 
new,” he hesitated, noting every detail 
of form and color and decoration. “ It 
can’t be original. It must be a fake.” 

Amstel’s shoulders touched his ears. 

Who. cansteliy?? thetsaid aNotet: 
And yet I would swear they are old. 
They may look to be a modern reproduc- 
tion, yet something tells me they are 
really old.” 

They laid out the eight plates on a 
table and scrutinized each piece. On two 
of them the gilding was considerably 
worn, though the enamels were bright, 
and a long, thin crack marked another. 
“‘ But they could fake up all that,” sniffed 
Peter, assuming a doubt he did not feel. 
“What do you want for them? ” 

Amstel spread out both hands. “To 
you to-day—if you want them—almost 
your own price. I bought them very 
cheap from a man who said he got them 
at an auction. I don’t know anything 
about them except that they look to be 
as fine old Lowestoft as I ever had in 
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my shop. I have marked them ten dol- 
lars each. But that doesn’t count—make 
me an offer. [ am strapped—lI have paid 
out all my money to your devil customs 
to get my last invoice, and now I have 
nothing for my butcher. Make me an 
offer.” 

Peter’s head buzzed. The brilliant 
colors of the enamelled border flashed 
in his eyes; the hypnotism which binds 
the devoted china-hunter gripped him 
fast. Steady, Peter! Remember your own 
butcher’s bill! 

He laid down the plate with such re- 
nunciation as the long-pursed collector 
never knows. 

“lille betathey recall. ticht,”> he- said, 
“but I guess they’re not for me. I can’t 
afford em.” 

“ Make me an offer, Mr. Wyckoff,” 
insisted Amstel, strong in the desire to 
sell something before the sun went 
down. 

“Oh, well, PH give you twenty-five 
dollars for the whole lot,” laughed Peter. 

Amstel drew the last deep whiff of his 
cigarette, and through the great cloud 
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of smoke that veiled his face his words 
came slowly: 

“They are yours. I gave just twenty 
for them. If I should keep them for a 
while I would get three times that—no 
doubt of it. But to-day I'll take twenty- 
ives 

When Peter’s wife arrived from Co- 
lumbia Heights, a little later, she found 
a card-table opened in the middle of the 
little drawing-room, and spread out upon 
it were eight wonderful Lowestoft plates 
marked with her maiden initials. Peter 
stood erect beside them in the attitude of 
a showman. 

“Priceless heirlooms of the Burton 
family, rivalling the famous Garland col- 
lection, now the property of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, and to be seen in the Metro- 
politan Museum—” he began, and then 
—“aren’t they wonders, Edith? Wasn’t 
it luck that took me to Amstel’s instead 
of to the club?” 

She gave one enraptured look, and for- 
gave him on the spot, even to the extent 
of a big hug, for having bought china 
when she was not present as counsellor. 
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“My great-aunt’s name was Edith 
MacIntosh Burton, and I’ve heard she 
had a lot of wonderful china,” was Mrs. 
Peter’s last waking speech that night. 
‘““T wonder if they could have belonged 
to her.” 

In the blaze of the morning sun the 
Lowestoft plates looked as though they 
had just come from the kiln. “Oh, do 
you suppose they are new?” faltered 
Mrs. Peter, in the reaction from her 
rapture of the night before. 

“No, I don’t,” said Peter bluntly. 
“ But [ll tell you what I’m going to do, 
just for fun. I’m going to take two of 
"em down to Grimsby, and ask him to 
look at ’em. But I’m sure, anyhow. I can 
feel ’em old in my hands.” 

Mr. Grimsby, with whom Peter had 
a friendly acquaintance, was the expert 
authority on old china in the great 
house of Lungeon & Co., jewellers, gold- 
smiths, and dealers in works of art, 
ancient and modern. He was a sober 
Scot, whose native shrewdness had been 
whetted by attrition with every variety 
of antique vessel, from Moabite shards 
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to the cunning masterpieces of Delatour, 
of Paris. 

“They look fine,” said Grimsby, as 
Peter laid the two plates on the table. 
“ Aye, fine. But you leave ’em wi’ me 
for a few days. I'll have another look at 
’em to-night.” 

Meantime, heedless of such important 
matters as old porcelain, a happy-jack 
prime minister in South America rallied 
his friends to a revolution and fired on 
the American flag in his capital. All this 
brought work to the newspaper offices in 
New York, and in the absorption of work 
Peter almost forgot his china, except 
when he and Mrs. Peter worshipped it 
together, at night. 

“Mr. Wyckoff,” said the managing 
editor one afternoon, “I wish you’d go 
over to Boston to-night and see Senator 
Russell — you’ll find him at the Com- 
monweal. Ask him about the chances of 
the Patagonian treaty being signed be- 
fore they knock off, down in Washing- 
ton. Afraid he won’t say anything. If 
he should, send it down by wire, of 
course; if he won’t, then get something 
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about the Patagonian trade for a Sunday 
story.” 

Senator Russell was non - committal 
about the treaty, when Peter found him, 
the next day. He couldn’t say anything; 
didn’t believe in anything, apparently. 
Perhaps it was the drenching rain and 
sleet snapping against the big window- 
‘pane in the whistling east wind, that 
chilled his usual bland volubility. So 
Peter was obliged to content himself with 
extracting certain trade statistics from 
the reluctant statesman, together with a 
few general reflections upon the climate 
of New England, and retired from the 
senatorial presence to write his “ story.” 

His duties ended, Peter stretched his 
arms and walked to the window. Nearly 
three hours to dispose of before his train 
left. The rain had slackened, and Boston 
was once more afoot, in numbers. Peter 
drifted out into the gentle current, and 
“ following some fine instinct in his feet,” 
he strolled along a street skirting the 
Common. But the stroll ended abruptly 
scarcely ten minutes after it began. It 
ended in front of a shop window over 
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which ran the legend “Thomas Harri- 
gan, Antiques.” He never saw the beau- 
tiful chaise longue with the curves of 
Lalonde in its slender frame, nor the 
lovely vases of cobalt Sévres, nor the 
ivory clock, nor the silver teapot of 
Georgian form. But he did see—and he 
rubbed his eyes—a great round tureen of 
Lowestoft with an unmistakable border 
of berries and gold leaves, and on the 
side the letters E M I B! 

The amateur china-hunter stalks his 
prey with a childlike craft which every 
dealer understands and humors with 
suitable gravity. Accordingly, with the 
tureen hidden in his heart, Peter’s inter- 
est in a pair of Sheffield candlesticks 
with great glass bell shades, which stood 
on a table near the door, was profound, 
and they chaffered for ten minutes over 
them before Peter shifted to the silver 
teapot made when George was King. 

A row of Sevres plates, exquisite with 
portraits after Isabey, caught Peter’s eye 
as they looked down superciliously from 


the narrow shelves of a tall cabinet of 
buhl. 
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‘““ Ay, sir, they be fine, but for me, the 
old English china is grander,” said Har- 
rigan’s Yorkshire shopman. 

Peter assented. And then, ‘ What’s 
that round dish in the window?” he 
asked. Thus he pounced upon his quarry, 
after twenty minutes of circling about. 

“Oh, ay, sir, there’s your English 
china. That’s fine old Lowestoft. He has 
a whole great dinner sairvice of it.” 

Peter’s heart thumped hard. His voice 
forsook him for a moment. Then he said 
coolly: 

“In good condition? Where is it?” 

“It’s in back, sir. Oh, here’s himself, 
to show ye.” 

Himself, the Harrigan, came toward 
them, a spare, brown old man peering 
over his steel-rimmed spectacles. Those 
sharp gray eyes saw everything, and that 
leather mask of a face told nothing. He 
led the way back into the old shop, 
where, under a skylight, two great exten- 
sion tables held a burden that made 
Peter tremble from head to foot. 

A whole dinner service of the EK MI B 
Lowestoft! Piles of dinner plates, piles 
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of soup plates, piles of dessert plates, 
piles of platters of graduated sizes, some 
oval, some oblong, with double-notched 
corners, salad bowls and vegetable dishes 
' round and square, tureens large and 
small, shallow fruit baskets with latticed 
sides, taller compotes, and standing guard 
over the whole shining array, three urns 
some fifteen inches high, whether flower 
vases or wine-coolers Peter’s whirling 
head could not decide. 

“ A fine lot, sir,” said Harrigan quietly. 

Peter stood very still, pulling himself 
together. When a man loves old china 
better than anything else in the world 
save the wife of his bosom, he recognizes 
the fact that among all the china worthy 
to be coveted, certain pieces are for him 
his very heart’s desire, and he knows 
them when he sees them before his eyes, 
and he cleaves to them with a mighty 
yearning that will not be gainsaid. As 
Peter looked upon the E M I B Lowe- 
stoft he knew that he must have it; there 
Was no question except how he was going 
to get it. 

‘Looks good,” he said at length, “ but 
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are you sure about itp It’s as fresh as 
though it had been made last week.” 

Harrigan did not condescend to reply 
categorically. “Tis fine,” he said; “ and 
thim that owned it kep’ it well. In th’ old 
days a sarvice like that was a fam’ly 
treasure.” 

“ Do you want to sell any of the plat- 
ters separately?” suggested Peter. 

“No, Pll not break it up,” answered 
the dealer. “ It shall go in a lump. I got 
it in a lump, and it shall go that way.” 

A dash of the returning rain upon the 
skylight overhead spurred Peter’s wits. 
He must have it; for what sum would 
this gray cool Celt surrender it to him? 
He had a few hundred dollars in the 
bank, but he needed to keep something 
on call. He remembered a bond for a 
thousand dollars which he had bought 
several months before Steady, Peter! 
The attendant spirit of Mrs. Peter stood 
at his elbow, as she always did, but some- 
how he realized that she did not forbid 
him; he could feel her anxiety running 
abreast of his own. Steady, Peter! 

“How much do you want for it?” he 
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asked, and through the beating of the 
rain he listened for the dealer’s reply. 

‘“There’s near a hundher pieces of it, 
and it’s dog cheap at six hundher,” an- 
swered Harrigan. 

Peter shook his head, though he knew 
the old man’s price was not exorbitant. 

“What do you know about it?” he 
said. ‘‘ What family did it come frome 
How can I be sure it isn’t a fake? That’s 
a lot of money. I’d like it, but not for 
that.” 

‘““Are ye in th’ business?” shot back 
Harrigan, fixing Peter with a shrewd 
glance of his gray eyes. 

Peter laughed. “Oh, no,” he said, 
“Tm not a dealer—I wish I were. I 
should make more money.” 

‘““Excuse me, sir,” said the old man 
politely. “‘ But ye’ve an eye for th’ best 
in me shop, and I’ve not had the pleesure 
© useeinmye: here: before!” 

“No, I don’t live in Boston,” said 
Peter, ‘“‘and I should hardly know where 
to put so much china in my house. But I 
like it, and I wish I could come to terms 
with you.” 
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‘““Mak’ me an offer,” said Harrigan 
promptly. “Tis a slow lot, till th’ right 
man comes along. I didn’t pay too much 
for it, and I’d like to find a customer on 
a rainy day. Ye know well ye don’t see a 
sarvice like that twice in your life. Tell 
me, sir, did ye iver in all your life before 
see near six dozen old Lowestoft plates 
o’ th’ same lot? And ’most all the big 
pieces; there was little of it smashed, ye 
can see, in all th’ years since it was made. 
And all in perrfect condition. I don’t 
look to find another sarvice like it. I'd 
like to hear your offer.” 

Peter walked about the tables, scruti- 
nizing, handling, counting; while the 
attendant Yorkshire dusted off the china 
and laid one of the urns tenderly in his 
arms. No more beautiful picture of ma- 
ternal love could be conceived than 
Peter with the big Lowestoft vase folded 
to his bosom. Ninety-four pieces in all. 
Peter drew his pencil, for his head was 
not as steady as he could wish, and multi- 
pled ninety-four by—four. Result, three 
hundred and seventy-six. He turned to 
Harrigan with his sweetest smile. 
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‘“‘T want ’em,” he said, “and I know 
exactly what I can afford to spend for 
china just now. I couldn’t spend more if 
the stuff had belonged to Brian Boru. 
I'll give you three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars for the lot.” 

Harrigan stood impassive for a full 
minutes hens Yercanwhave sent one 
said. ‘‘ Bide here a moment, sir,” and he 
went into a dusty cave of tapestries, 
where he rummaged in his old desk. 

“Lady Eliza!” ejaculated Yorkshire 
under his breath. “I believe he paid 
more money for ’em. It’s fair wonderful 
what he’ll do on a rainy day in the sum- 
mer. Ye coom to him just right, sir.” 

As Harrigan came back Peter re- 
marked: 

“It’s a little queer, since you wouldn’t 
sell any of that china separately, that I 
should have bought some of it the other 
day in New York.” 

“Aye”’ said Harrigan  placidly. 
‘““What sort was it? Hot-water plates?” 

“Yes, eight ‘or “em, esaider eter, 

“Ah, well,” said Harrigan, “ china’s 
strange stuff. I’ve had that sarvice for a 
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year, and I couldn’t sell it. I don’t know 
why—it’s just one o’ th’ quare things 
about this business. I’m perrfectly sure 
they’re old, and kem from a great house, 
and as for th’ beautee o’ th’ decoration, 
ye can see for yourself. But they stuck 
with me, and a few weeks ago I sent th’ 
hot-water plates to an auction-room to 
see what ’ud happen. Holy Mother! they 
was near stealin’ em from me. They got 
knocked down for a dollar ’n’ a half 
apiece, just as I got in th’ dure. I’d no 
chance to bid ’em up. But ye can see how 
aisy a big sarvice’ll be scattered. I’m 
glad you’ve got the lot, sir. It sh’d go 
into a gintleman’s house and not be 
kickin’ about th’ auction rooms.” 

Peter drew a check and handed it to 
the old man, with his address written on 
his card. 

“Now, you pack those so carefully 
they could go to Australia,” he said, “for 
if they should get smashed by the express 
company, I’d never forgive you.” 

fNo fear, sir,” said Harrigan: “Ye'll 
have them all safe in your dinin’-room 
in a coople o’ days. So ye’re from New 
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York, sir? Eh, well; I know they get big 
prices in New York, but I kape on here; 
maybe I get in me bills just as well as 
they do—maybe a little better. And it’s 
true, what Saxon, your big auctioneer in 
New York, told me once. He said Amer- 
ica was no market for old china. Lon- 
don’s th’ place.” 

Peter glanced at his watch. He must 
go now to catch his train. But as his eye 
fell on his glittering treasures he could 
scarcely turn his back upon them. 

‘““ Here,” he said, taking up one of the 
urns; ‘‘ give me a piece of paper around 
that and I'll take it with me; I want 
something to show to my wife to-night.” 

“O Peter,” groaned Mrs. Peter, a few 
hours later, as they lived over again to- 
gether the exciting hour in Harrigan’s 
shop while the Lowestoft urn shone 
upon the pier-table, very ocular proof of 
the fairy story. ““O Peter—how much 
did you have to pay for all that lovely 
chinae” 

But the young man was tired, after the 
long day, and a sudden whim of secrecy 
possessed him. 
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“Tm not going to tell you,” he 
laughed. “I paid so much I’m afraid 
to tell you, but even at the price, it was 
dirt cheap.” 

“Oh, dear!” she lamented. “I know 
it was more than we can afford. But it’s 
so lovely, I’m glad you got it. But I can’t 
really believe it’s all our very own. And 
do you suppose it did belong to my 
Great-aunt Burton? And won’t burglars 
come in and steal it? But isn’t it gor- 
geous, even if it did cost such a lot? And 
where did you get the money, all at 
oncerP” 

Peter’s perverse imp whispered in his 
ear. 

‘Don’t you remember that trolley-car 
bond I got last winter? ” he said. 

“ But that was a thousand dollars!” 
gasped Mrs. Peter in’ consternation. 
“You didn’t give all that for it, did 
your” 

“ Not quite all,” returned the wicked 
Peter. ‘And you know this china is all 
your own—I got it for you. It has your 
maiden initials on it, and you oughtn’t 
to look gift Lowestoft in the mouth. But 
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never mind—let’s go to bed. I’m dead 
tired. And to-morrow on my way to the 
office I’m going to take this urn down 
for Grimsby to look at. Maybe it will 
give him some hint of the date of the 
whole lot.” 

The china arrived from Harrigan in 
two big cases packed with almost Japa- 
nese care. When the last piece was set 
out, the modest little apartment on the 
third floor of the old house which shel- 
tered the lares of the Wyckoffs seemed 
to blaze with an eighteenth - century 
splendor. 

*O: Peter, cried Mrs-Petersclasping 
her hands, “ we shall have to begin life 
all over again, on another plane! We are 
quite a different sort of people, now, 
with a whole set of such china. I shall 
feel different as I walk down the street, 
just remembering that I’ve got such 
things at home!” 

They played with their treasures till 
they were tired, and at last they rear- 
ranged all their china-closets and hung 
platters on the walls; and when they had 
finished the whole dining-room glit- 
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tered with the repetition of the golden 
E M I B, and the two urns stood upon 
the mantel in the little drawing-room. 

Two days afterward, Patagonian poli- 
tics still remaining turbulent, the man- 
aging editor sent Peter to Washington 
for a few days. In his absence Mrs. Peter 
perceived opportunity for general ward- 
robe repairs, and she was doing her 
wifely duty by Peter’s stockings one 
morning in the big, sunny bed-room, 
when a card was brought to her. 

““Mr. A. Burleigh-Jacks,’” she read, 
“« The Willows, Steets Purling, Surrey’ 
—I don’t know this gentleman, Mary.” 

“No, ma’am; he says he’s a stranger 
who is calling on important business. He 
hasn’t any sign of a book about him, 
ma’am, and he doesn’t look just like an 
agent.” 

“OQ Mary, you can’t be sure about 
strangers,” said Mrs. Peter warningly. 
“ But tell him I?ll be in directly.” 

As she entered the drawing-room Mr. 
A. Burleigh-Jacks rose from a chair 
which commanded a view of the little 
dining-room from whose every corner 
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streamed the golden radiance of the 
E M I B Lowestoft, and made a pro- 
found bow. He was a fat, florid little 
man, nearly bald, with a soft, pointed 
yellow beard and mustache, irregular 
teeth, solemn blue eyes, and a manner in 
which instinctive deference seemed to be 
smothered in careful dignity. His frock- 
coat was unbuttoned, and a bright crim- 
son cravat played hide-and-seek between 
a fawn-colored waistcoat and the point 
of his yellow beard. 

‘“‘T have to ask a thousand pardons for 
this intrusion, madam,” he began, with 
a broad accent. “Do I address Mrs. 
Wyckoff? I have ventured to call in the 
hope of seeing Mr. Peter Wyckoff and 
begging his—er—co-operation in right- 
ing a grievous wrong.” 

Mrs. Peter’s distrust rose instantly. 
What an extraordinary man, and what a 
queer speech! Could he be a gentleman- 
burglar who had learned that Peter was 
out of town, and was he meditating a 
dash for her silver and china? She must 
head him off. 

“Oh, Mr. Wyckoff will not be in be- 
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fore dinner,” she faltered. Mrs. Peter 
was not good at evasions. “ And we are 
going out this evening. Could you not 
call to-morrow night?” 

“Oh, quite so, if necessary,” returned 
Mr. Burleigh-Jacks. “ But may I not ex- 
plain the nature of my business now, 
since I fancy it may be of interest to you, 
as well?” 

““Why—if you wish; please sit down,” 
said Edith, seating herself near the but- 
ton which would summon Mary. 

Mr. Burleigh-Jacks waved his hand 
toward the mantel, where the two Low- 
estoft urns stood in splendid dignity. He 
sighed, and closed his eyes for a moment. 

“ Ah, Mrs. Wyckoff,” he said softly, 
“what memories are aroused by the 
sight of my great-grandfather’s china!” 

Mrs. Peter sat up very straight. What 
did the man mean? As she hunted for a 
suitable rejoinder he went on: 

“JT assure you, madam, I appreciate 
to the full the delicacy of the—er—situa- 
tion. But I have only recently learned 
that a service of Lowestoft china which 
belonged to my great-grandfather Bur- 
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leigh had been sold to a bric-a-brac 
dealer in Boston through the dishonesty 
of a servant. I came to this country at 
once, and traced it to a shop kept by an 
old man called Harrigan. But the china 
had disappeared—had been sold a few 
days before. The dealer refused me all 
information on the subject, but I man- 
aged to prevail on his shopman, a very 
honest fellow from Yorkshire, to give 
me the name and address of the gentle- 
man who had bought it. And I have 
come to make an appeal to Mr. Wyckoff 
to allow the service to go back to its old 
place in my family.” 

‘“‘ But this is a very singular story,” be- 
gan Mrs. Peter, when she could find her 
voice. 

Mr. Burleigh-Jacks’s round blue eyes 
looked at her keenly, as though he were 
feeling his way. 

“T have all the documents necessary 
to establish my identity,” he said, pull- 
ing out a large letter-case stuffed with 
papers; ‘“‘do you care to examine 
theme” 

“Oh, no, thank you!” faltered Mrs. 
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Peter. Doubtful and distressed, she 
shrank even from taking the man’s let- 
ter-case in her hand, to say nothing of 
making an inspection of the thick bundle 
of papers which she knew she should 
not readily understand, and which she 
dreaded as the evidence of another’s 
claim upon her china. As she wavered, 
Mr. Burleigh-Jacks seemed to draw a 
long breath, in his yellow beard. 

“But I don’t understand,” she went 
on. “ I had an idea the china might have 
belonged in my own family. My great- 
aunt’s name was Edith MacIntosh Bur- 
ton, the same as my own maiden name, 
and I know she had some beautiful old 
china, and I thought iG 

“Oh, no,” insisted Mr. Burleigh- 
Jacks, promptly voluble. “ The letters in 
the cipher will not be E M I B, but 
EM J B, the older form of the script J, 
with the tail above the line, and they 
will stand for the name of my grand- 
father, Sir Evelyn Mount-Judah Bur- 
leigh. I have water-color drawings at 
home — unfortunately I neglected to 
bring them with me—of those very urns 
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on your chimney-piece. I assure you, 


madam, that Mr. Wyckoff, in permit- 
ting me to reimburse him for his outlay 
—and a little more—will be simply re- 
storing a beautiful heirloom to its right- 
ful owner.” 

Mrs. Peter’s guileless soul was racked 
with sorrow and remorse. So, this was 
no gentleman-burglar, but, as Pomona 
would have said, the rightful heir. If 
what he said were true, it belonged to 
him, and all her dream of her own great- 
aunt was blown to bits. And at the bot- 
tom of her innocent heart Mrs. Peter did 
not doubt the truth of what her queer 
visitor had said, though she gave up her 
dream by no means without a struggle. 
But oh, the bitterness of giving it up! 
For even in the few days of its possession 
she had recovered from the first shock of 
acquiring so much beautiful china all at 
once, and she felt it her own heirloom, 
just now reclaimed from alien hands. 
And in the strength of her own desire to 
_keep it she felt all the force of the Eng- 
lishman’s claim; she seemed to realize 
just how he felt, and her very dread of 
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losing it made his bold claim seem just 
to her. 

“But the china is my own,” she re- 
joined, after the pause in which all this 
had flashed through her mind. “Mr. 
Wyckoff gave it to me because he 
thought it had my initials on it. And I 
—I must beg your pardon for having al- 
lowed a misapprehension to arise—Mr. 
Wyckoff is out of town for a few days. 
I expect him back on Friday. Can you 
not come to see him then?” 

Mr. Burleigh-Jacks’s mild face seemed 
to contract a little; he would have looked 
shrewd if such a great gentleman could 
have worn so commercial an expression. 

“Unfortunately, madam, it would be 
most inconvenient,” he said. “ Family 
matters require my presence in England, 
and I am sailing for home on Friday 
morning early; my passage is booked 
and IJ must go. I wish it were possible 
for me to conclude an arrangement with 
yourself. For you say you consider the 
china to be your own property?” 

“Certainly it is my own, and I can un- 
derstand perfectly your anxiety to have 
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it, as you say it was your great-grand- 
father’s. But the whole thing comes so 
suddenly to me, you see; I don’t think I 
ought to do anything in Mr. Wyckoff’s 
absence.” 

Mr. Burleigh-Jacks pressed his ad- 
vantage. 

“You will pardon me, madam, if I re- 
mind you that I have an undoubted legal 
claim to the china, which could be estab- 
lished in the courts. You, of course, were 
entirely innocent in buying it, but still 
the courts would unquestionably give it 
to me should I go the length of proceed- 
ing legally against you, as I shall cer- 
tainly do if my proposal is not accepted. 
But I have no wish to press this aspect of 
the matter; there would be tedious liti- 
gation, expensive to both sides, and I 
much prefer to beg you to accept my 
offer for it. In that way, you would not 
lose any money, and the china would be 
restored to its proper owner.” 

Mrs. Peter felt herself being forced 
closer into a corner, but she stood her 
ground. “ Well, but just what is your 
proposal?” she said. 
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“JT shall be willing to give more than 
Mr. Wyckoff paid for it,” returned Mr. 
Burleigh-Jacks tentatively. “ Have you 
—er—any idea as to how much he 
paid?” 

Oh situsn t thatt’ saidilirs.-Peter, 
so decidedly that her visitor’s mild eyes 
winked. “ If the china really belongs in 
your family, and was stolen from you, I 
should feel a moral claim on me— 
but——” 

““T was confident you would look at it 
in that way, my dear madam,” broke in 
Mr. Burleigh-Jacks with fervor. “And I 
do not present the case to you as a matter 
of business, but as an appeal to your— 
er—nobility and generosity. Since you 
have valued the china as a family pos- 
session for a short time yourself, you will 
understand perfectly my own eagerness 
to get it back among my own family 
treasures.” 

“But how can I do anything about it 
until Mr. Wyckoff returns?” she asked. 
““T don’t even know how much he gave 
for it—I only know it was nearly a thou- 
sand dollars.” 
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Mr. Burleigh-Jacks perceived the hot 
iron, and he delayed not, but smote with 
a strong arm. 

“Madam, I will give you a thousand 
dollars in gold for the service, if you 
will allow me to take it with me.” He 
watched her narrowly. 

“But I don’t know you, at all,” she 
hesitated. ““I wish Mr. Wyckoff were 
here, for really, I scarcely feel justified 
in disposing of the china in his absence, 
since he gave it to me. But because you 
are leaving so soon, I will think of it. If 
you will come to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock I will give you my decision.” 

She touched the bell and Mary ap- 
peared in the doorway. Mrs. Peter rose 
and Mr. Burleigh-Jacks bowed low. It 
was his turn to wait now, and he knew it. 

“Thank you viryviry much for your 
consideration in receiving me _ to-day, 
madam,” he said. “Thank you; I shall 
be here at ten in the morning.” 

So Mrs. Peter thrashed it out during 
the rest of the day and all through the 
long, lonely night. It did not occur to 
her to doubt the truth of Mr. Burleigh- 
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Jacks’s romance. The whole matter of 
the big dinner service, Peter’s discovery 
of it in the shop and its coming into 
her own possession, had seemed so like . 
a fairy story that she found Mr. Bur- 
leigh-Jacks and the story of his jour- 
ney in search of his lost heirloom quite 
a natural sequence to the wonderful 
tale. 

She wondered how much Peter had 
paid for it, but this point did not seem 
important to her, as she searched her 
Puritan soul for an excuse to keep it in 
her own china-closet. The man offered 
more than Peter had given; that was 
enough. If Peter were only at home! But 
he was not, and it would not be fair to 
let the rightful owner of the china go 
away without it. He would have to make 
the journey all over again, there would 
be disputes and bad feeling, and he would 
get it, in the end, just the same. 

She remembered what he had said 
about his legal claim to the china with 
that blind dread of the law native to gen- 
tle minds. But after all, the moral aspect 
of the case overshadowed all the rest. 
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And as she faced that, it became inevita- 
ble; the china belonged to the English- 
man, and he must have it. And in a way, 
there was a certain sense of relief in the 
fact that Peter was not there. For the 
Englishman’s demand would rouse Pe- 
ter’s fighting blood, and there would be a 
wrangle, and she would find herself in 
the absurd position of urging Mr. Bur- 
leigh-Jacks’s claim against her own. And 
so, as the excellent Pepys would have 
said, to sleep on a pillow wet with re- 
gretful tears. 

When Mr. Burleigh-Jacks appeared 
the next morning, promptly at ten 
o’clock, he carried a small parcel, which 
he unwrapped, disclosing a white can- 
vas bag tied with a bit of pink tape. 
The bag seemed to be heavy, and he 
kept it in his hand as he bowed to 
Mrs. Peter, who came in dressed for the 
street. 

‘“Good-morning, Mr. Burleigh-Jacks,” 
she began in a voice that struggled to be 
business-like, but almost quavered now 
and then. “ I have considered the matter 
very carefully, and I feel that I ought 
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not to refuse your offer, since you have 
the right on your side. So, if you are ready 
to fulfil your share of the bargain, I will 
do my part.” 

The pursy figure of Mr. Burleigh- 
Jacks swelled with satisfaction; his blue 
eyes beamed. 

“TI was confident that I could rely upon 
your sense of honor, madam,” he purred. 
““T was—er—I may say, I was so con- 
fident that I have come to-day prepared 
to complete the transaction.” 

He held out the canvas bag and 
chinked it softly. Unfastening the pink 
tape, he drew out a handful of broad gold 
pieces. “I have brought you American 
money instead of sovereigns, madam. I 
think you will find the amount correct.” 
He made five little piles of the gold upon 
the edge of Mrs. Peter’s pier-table. Ten 
pieces in each pile, and each piece a 
double eagle. “ Is this form of payment 
satisfactory? ” he asked blandly. 

Peieriectivy, lothink,™ said Mrs-reter, 
lifting some of the shining coins in her 
little gloved hand. 

“T am viryviry glad,” returned the 
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rightful heir, glancing out of the win- 
dow as a wagon drove up to the door in 
the street below. “‘ And I—er—took the 
liberty of ordering my men to come here 
this morning to pack the china. Will that 
be equally satisfactory to your” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” assented Mrs. 
Peter hastily. “The china is here in the 
dining-room, and my maid will oversee 
the work with you, for I am going out 
now, if you will excuse me. Thank you, 
yes,” she went on, as Mr. Burleigh-Jacks 
glanced at the little piles of gold. “ There 
are fifty twenty-dollar pieces here; that 
is quite right, and I will take them with 
me.” She dropped them into the canvas 
bag, and, with a little bow, off she 
whisked—straight to the bank. 

And then, when she found the deed 
was done and the money actually good 
and deposited in the bank, she wanted to 
cry. ‘‘ Gracious! I’m glad I didn’t try to 
wait at the house. Ill stay with Kitty till 
dinner-time.” And so she was off again to 
Columbia Heights, to tell her adventures 
to her oldest friend and weep upon her 
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Peter returned to a tumultuous and 
tearful confession. 

“Well, that’s a lovely yarn,” he 
laughed, when she had finished. “If I 
had ever gone out from the office to find 
the rights of any such story as that, I 
should have known there was a fish in it 
somewhere.” 

“Why, Peter,” she ctied, “do you 
think there was anything wrong about 
him, or that I did wrong in letting it go?” 

“Well,” reflected Peter, “ I suppose I 
should have been just fool enough to keep 
it. But there,” he added with a chuckle, 
“T never told you how much I paid for 
that china, did I?” 

““O Peter, it wasn’t more than I sold 
it for, was it?” And at that moment Mrs. 
Peter felt as limp as a moral heroine is 
ever permitted to feel. 

“T paid Harrigan exactly three hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars for all I got 
from him,” said Peter, “ and twenty-five 
dollars to Amstel for the hot-water 
plates. That’s a clean profit of six hun- 
dred dollars. You really ought to go into 
the business, Edith.” 
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Half a dozen different expressions 
flitted across her face as she felt herself 
divided between joy and remorse. 

= but-. told ® him @amiiersreres Wesne 
groaned. “I told him it cost nearly a 
thousand dollars.” 

Peter’s philosophy rose superior to this 
qualm. 

“Cheer up,” he said. “That was my 
lie, not yours. You told him the truth 
just as nearly as you knew it.” 

“Yes, I did,’ acknowledged Mrs. 
Peter, taking heart. “ And I know I suf- 
fered enough, giving it up, to earn that 
six hundred dollars; and I know another 
thing,” she went on with righteous dig- 
nity, “if he should ever dare to make a 
claim on us, I hope you wouldn’t give 
him a cent! But oh,” she mourned in a 
momentary vista of regret, “ just to think 
that we shall never see any of that lovely 
set of china again! And you did get it so 
cheap, after all.” 

Peter’s eyes danced, suddenly. 

“Oh, yes, we shall,” he said consoi- 
ingly. “ Did you forget that one of the 
urns and two of the hot-water plates are 
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down in Grimsby’s office this very min- 
ute?” 

“Peter! I never thought of them! ” 

“Of course not, and your Johnny 
doesn’t know those pieces exist. He saw 
what you had here, and offered you a 
thousand dollars for it, and you took his 
price, and that’s all there is about it. That 
urn will make a ripping centre-piece for 
the dinner-table. But there’s something 
queer about this whole thing, by Jingo! 
It’s a wonder he didn’t give you a bad 
check. Anyhow, I’m going to ask Harri- 
gan about it the next time I go to Boston. 
You say it was the Yorkshireman who 
told where the china was? Well, he had 
no business to do that. I suppose his coun- 
tryman bought him.” 

And so it fell that a few weeks later, 
when Peter found himself again in Bos- 
ton, his entrance through Harrigan’s 
front door seemed to be the signal for a 
certain honest fellow from Yorkshire to 
make a flying leap out of the back door 
of the shop. 

“That’s a fine assistant you've got,” 
said Peter in greeting, as Harrigan came 
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forward. “I mean your Yorkshireman; 
where is her” 

““Oh, hereabouts,” said the old man 
calmly. “ What’s wrong with him?” 

Whereupon Peter recounted the ad- 
venture of Mr. Burleigh-Jacks into his 
wife’s drawing-room, and his sudden de- 
parture for England with the treasure 
of his ancestors. Harrigan melted into a 
long laugh. 

“What did he give for it, sire” he 
asked, the first instinct of the dealer as- 
serting itself. 

Peter grinned. “ A thousand dollars in 
gold,” he said. “ I told my wife she ought 
to go into the business.” 

“lL issbetter.than 1 ¢udthavedone. 
said Harrigan, in prompt admiration. 
‘““T know th’ man well. I’ve bought from 
him and sold him, manny times. His 
name’s Jacks—I never heard the Bur- 
leigh part of it before. He’s one o’ th’ big 
dealers in London, and he kem in here 
not an hour after you'd left, th’ day, by 
seein’ th’ tureen in th’ window, th’ same 
as you did. Ah, he was hot for th’ whole 
sarvice, after lookin’ at every piece of it, 
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careful. Ye may be cerrtain he knew well 
where he c’u’d place it for double what 
he paid. And ’twas a fine lot, as I knew 
well. I do belave it might have been 
stolen from somebody, in th’ first place, 
by th’ lad that sold it to me in England 
last year. He seemed to want money more 
than th’ sarvice, and I didn’t pay a big 
price for it. And Jacks tried harrd to find 
out how much ye paid for it, but Tom 
w'u'dn’t tell him; he’d never give away 
aprice.” 

“Then the whole story about his an- 
cestors was a fake, was it? I knew it was 
fishy. If I'd been there he wouldn’t have 
got it.” 

““ And you’d have been about six hun- 
dher dollars poorer than ye are to-day, 
Mr. Wyckoff.” 

Again Peter grinned, this time very 
cheerfully. 

“ Ah, well, what did I tell ye th’ day 
ye bought it?” rejoined Harrigan. “I 
told ye what Saxon always said, that 
America’s no market for old china. To 
make money ye must go to London.” 
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‘THere is a far-travelled legend to 
the effect that many hundreds of years 
ago a certain Chinese emperor effectu- 
ally reformed the bad commercial morals 
of his time by making a law that a man 
who did not pay up his debts by the New 
Year should have his head neatly and 
ceremoniously shaved off just above his 
shoulders. Such has been the active force 
in heredity of that simple regulation, that 
to this day an instinct to be honest in 
money matters is born in a Chinese, even 
though the severity of his legal code is 
now relaxed, and though he cannot fail 
to perceive that even the fortunate mer- 
chants in enlightened Christian coun- 
tries sometimes transgress the universal 
law of honesty. This is not to say that 
every Chinese is always honest. It merely 
indicates that one is quite as apt to find 
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the truth spoken in a Chinese shop as 
anywhere else. 

Some such ideas had lodged in the 
mind of Mr. Peter Wyckoff in the course 
of his travels among the curio dealers, 
and may have led his feet on this particu- 
lar April afternoon to the shop of the 
discreet and affable Mr. Tom Sing Low, 
an old Chinese merchant whose wits had 
suggested to him that the Fifth Avenue 
market for porcelains, carvings, silks, 
and curios of every kind and all grades 
of value, except the very cheapest, was 
more profitable than the opportunities of 
the Chinese quarter. Sundry other Chi- 
nese merchants, moved by the same idea, 
had invaded the “uptown” field, but 
Peter found Mr. Low’s shop the pleas- 
antest to browse in, and its proprietor 
had come to know him as an occasional 
buyer who possessed the real “ feeling ” 
for Oriental art. 

As Peter approached Mr. Low’s shop 
from the direction of the newspaper of- 
fice where he passed his days, another 
man was approaching from the other di- 
rection, and the two met at the door. 
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Peter had a pleasant acquaintance with 
this man, Mr. Otis Danvers, art critic, 
traveller and essayist, white-haired and 
bright-eyed, trustee of the Metropolitan 
Museum, and member of half the clubs 
in town. With a mutual and indulgent 
grin at each other’s failing for things 
Chinese, they entered the shop together. 

They found Mr. Low fortifying him- 
self with tea, which he had made in a 
queer little white-and-green teapot with 
spout and handle in the form of two red 
lizards with ferocious countenances and 
sinuous tails. They refused to interrupt 
him, so, with a low bow, the old man 
turned them over to his assistant, a 
younger Chinese of American education 
in whom the colors of Western civiliza- 
tion played against the inscrutable back- 
ground of Eastern character. He led 
them through the succession of formal, 
squarely furnished rooms in which a Chi- 
nese shop is inevitably arranged, into the 
remotest inner fastness, where the few 
choicest selections from his wares were 
posed upon two or three small, slender- 
legged rectangular tables, and in a carved 
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and gilded cabinet more like a shrine 
than a showcase. 

A little pair of soft paste beakers, 
scarcely more than eight inches high, 
brought Danvers to a halt. The salesman 
pointed out their excellences—genuine 
specimens of the period of Ki’en Lung, 
with the full six marks on the bottom, 
and the conventional, dignified decora- 
tion of sweet-flag leaves, perfect in form, 
surface, and deep blue and clear white 
color. 

Peter asked the price. 

“They are marked $100,” was the an- 
swer. ‘‘ They are very cheap, because the 
cost was small. I think Mr. Low could 
get more, but he says, ‘ No, this price for 
them.’ But they are very fine.” 

Although no expert, Peter could im- 
agine that the man was telling the exact 
truth, for among other curious idiosyn- 
crasies, the Chinese merchant will often 
be stubbornly content with, say, five hun- 
dred per cent. profit upon a work of art, 
even though he could be pretty sure of 
getting twice as much by waiting, and 
beguiling, and misrepresenting. Danvers 
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held one of the beakers in his hand and 
stroked its formal outline admiringly. 
“Mighty good,” he said; “ good every 
way you look at it!” 

As they turned away from the sedate 
little vases, they met Mr. Low accom- 
panying a spare, sandy man with a thin 
head that bulged out over his eyebrows 
and a figure which suggested a rigid, 
slender tree with a tight, hard bark. This 
gentleman nodded to Peter, and bowed 
stiffy to Danvers. 

‘““Ah, treasure-hunting again, Mr. 
Wyckoff?” he said in a high, heady 
voice, curiously irritating, and with an 
air of patronage as offensive as it was un- 
conscious. “‘ What do you find?” 

““T was looking at those beakers, Mr. 
Bowman,” replied Peter. ‘‘ What do you 
think of them?” 

Mr. Low lifted one of the vases in his 
pointed, pale, old fingers. “‘ Nice color,” 
he said, Youliker”’ 

Mr. Bowman touched the porcelain 
with the tip of his cool gray eyesight. 
““Oh, good enough,” he said. ‘“ Modern, 
che” 
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Oriental politeness and courtesy 
showed no signs of failing as the old 
man spoke of the value and interest of 
the beakers in the face of Mr. Bowman’s 
open incredulity. And when the price 
was named he turned with an obtrusive 
wink to Peter. 

““ No—guess I won’t take ’em to-day.” 
His laugh dried up any trickle of human 
sympathy which might have survived 
the acrid tones of his voice. “ Shouldn’t 
wonder if they’d be here when I come in 
again.” 

They walked back through the rooms, 
and Mr. Bowman’s interest was not 
aroused by anything he saw. As they 
reached the little office at the front of the 
shop, Otis Danvers paused by the table 
where Mr. Low had left his teapot. He 
lifted it in both hands. 

“This for sale) Mr. Low?” he asked. 
“Rather like this.” 

The merchant smiled and shook his 
head: **L keep that one, shewaids sou 
don’t want.” 

‘But this is pretty old,” said Danvers, 
as he noted all its details. It was cylindri- 
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cal in form, and the cream-colored sur- 
face was finely crackled. Besides the 
strong colors in the lizards that formed 
the spout and handle, the body of the 
teapot was entirely covered with land- 
scapes and domestic scenes drawn with a 
good deal of skill in reds and blues and 
greens, all glistening with the inimitable 
patina of time. 

“Don’t get this kind any more,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Low. “ This not topside old 
—not old like blue vases, but maybe five 
emperor old. Not hard porcelain—you 
call, pottery. You see green color—this 
what Japanese make like, call Kutani 
ware. You und’stand? ”’ 

“IT see,” said Danvers. “I know it’s 
not porcelain, but I like it. You'd better 
sell it to me before you break it. Give 
you five dollars for it.” 

The old Chinese laughed. “That price 
enough—but I keep it,” he said. ‘“‘ Maybe 
break it; but I like, too.” 

Mr. Bowman stood by in unconcealed 
disdain. “I fear I shall have to leave 
you,” he said. “I must get uptown. A 
business man, you know, becomes—a— 
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morbid about wasting time. Good-day to 
you.” And with this tactful adieu Mr. 
Bowman departed, his narrow head 
erect: 

Danvers and Peter smiled at each 
other in delighted appreciation. “ God 
made him to diffuse a sense of thankful- 
ness among his fellow-men,” remarked 
Danvers piously. ‘‘ And that’s not phari- 
saical, either. He’s part of the great 
scheme of light and shade in the world. 
Do you know him pretty well? I’ve met 
him a few times, and heard things about 
him. I believe he’s a big steel man, some- 
where downtown.” 

“Yes; he’s an officer in the Transap- 
palachian,” said Peter. “I have had to 
go to see him for the paper two or three 
times, and I’ve run across him occasion- 
ally in places like this. He’s a queer bird. 
Your taste in teapots was too much for 
him.” 

“Evidently,” said Danvers. “ But 
since I can’t have the teapot, I don’t 
want to look at anything else to-day.” He 
turned to the quiet old Chinese. ‘“‘ Good- 
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by, Mr. Low. If you ever change your 
mind, let me know.” 

“Which way?” asked Peter as they 
left the shop. 

“ve got to go away down to Union 
Square,” answered Danvers. “You walk- 
ing that way?” 

“It’s my shortest road home,” said 
Peter in great contentment. “ I can’t un- 
derstand about Bowman,” he reverted, 
as they went along. “ He’s grown very 
rich within a few years, and he has the 
reputation of getting more coal or iron 
for a dollar than anybody else can, but 
when it comes to porcelain, he seems to 
want to pay a good deal for what he 
buys. He doesn’t really know anything 
about porcelain — at least, I judge 
Ye) »” 


“‘__So do I,” said Danvers. 

“ __But his conceit about it is wonder- 
ful. I should think the dealers would 
love him.” 

PaO nemeineveco | sagreed ss Danvers. 
“And that’s another thing. There is a 
class of dealers here, now, who simply 
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hypnotize people. They have their shops 
arranged as carefully as any stage scene 
you ever saw—all sorts of tricks to be- 
guile people out of themselves and get 
them afloat on the current of ‘sugges- 
tion,’ or whatever the doctors call it. 
And then, how they do turn their cus- 
tomers’ pockets inside out! I can think 
of two or three such places. Yes, Bow- 
man must endear himself very much to 
those gentlemen. And as you say, Wyck- 
off, the spectacle of his self-complacency 
is marvellous. I know it’s one of the few 
joys of my embittered life!” 

Peter laughed. ‘“‘ You must get pretty 
tired of the cocksure amateur,” he re- 
flected. “ I suppose you have to see a lot 
of em.” 

““O Lord!” said Danvers; “and you 
never know where they'll break out. It 
used to be only pictures, but now they go 
in for everything, from old spoons to 
Roman ruins by the shipload. The num- 
ber of people who ‘have collections’ 
nowadays is surprising, and the quantity 
of rubbish they get together is unbeliey- 
able. Take this simple matter of Chinese 
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porcelains. I suppose there are five hun- 
dred collections in New York to-day, 
each of which has cost its owner a good 
deal of money, and very few of them 
have any excuse for themselves. Of 
course, Mr. Sunderland’s collection is 
famous. Mr. Wortendyke’s is very fine; 
so is Mr. Blooker’s and Mr. Astley’s. 
Mr. Cippolini has some good things, so 
has Mr. Rothstein, so have maybe a 
dozen others. But since Chinese porce- 
lain has, in a way, become the fashion, a 
lot of uninformed people go to auctions 
and buy whatever is offered, or they go 
to the dealers and pay whatever is asked 
—the higher the price the better they 
like it. Bowman is only a good type of 
about the most trying class of all—those 
men who believe every piece in their 
own collections is a treasure because it 
has cost them a lot of money.” 

“Then there are the people who buy 
only the outlandish things —like Ten 
Eyck,” suggested Peter. ‘‘ Rare enough, 
perhaps, but most of them so ugly.” 

Yes, assented—Danvers;— he’s’ the 
sort of man who would buy a mummy’s 
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foot, like the fellow in the French story. 
But, on the other hand, there are a few 
rich men who have a sense of the real 
things, who buy the actual treasures; and 
I’m glad to say some of ’em are generous 
to the Museum. We’ve just had a splen- 
did gift from such a man—a most mag- 
nificent old black hawthorn vase, about 
forty inches high—a superb piece. You 
know we’re pretty strong on old Chinese 
porcelain up there; but this holds its own 
with anything we’ve got. I understand 
Mr. Sunderland, our benefactor, paid 
$7,000 for it.” 

“That’s quite a piece of money, as my 
office-boy says,” remarked Peter. 

“Of course,” said Danvers; “ but the 
value seems to be there, in this case. 
Pieces of that size and importance in 
that decoration are simply almost non- 
existent now. It’s the chance of a dozen 
men’s lifetimes to find them. Of course, 
such values are all relative and somewhat 
arbitrary; but an example like that con- 
fers a distinction on any collection, and 
we feel very fortunate. And, by the way, 
you might like to make a few notes about 
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the gift for the paper. You would? All 
right. If you'll come up to my place 
to-night Pll give you the whole story. 
Suppose you’d rather have all the facts 
and use your own judgment about how 
much you'll write. Oh, is this where 
you turn off? Very well; see you this 
evening.” 

He found Danvers among his bach- 
elor penates a few hours later, and with 
the notes for his paragraph in his pock- 
et, Peter idled delightedly and listened 
to the stream of brilliant talk which 
sparkled from his host. Men and letters, 
art, customs, and all manner of “ mani- 
festations,’ from Rome and Cairo to 
Hong-Kong, made up the broad web 
of their conversation, with the bright 
sparkle of Danvers’s wit and delicate ap- 
preciation flashing back and forth, car- 
rying the thread of his own vivid human 
interest through it all, so that the pre- 
cious little Tekke rug on the library 
table, fine as a shawl, and glowing in its 
minute patterns with the richest color- 
ings, was no more lovely a fabric. 

As Peter rose to go, at last, his eye was 
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caught by a black jar standing on the 
floor, almost hidden by a table. 

“ Hallo!” he said; “ what’s that? 
Have you got a piece of black hawthorn 
of your own?” 

Danvers set it on the table. 

“That,” he said, regarding it sternly, 
as a monk might gaze upon fleshly lusts 
successfully resisted, “is a very sinful 
piece of porcelain. It’s mine, but I’m not 
going to keep it. It’s going back to the 
place where I got it.” 

Peter approached the jar wondering 
if a wicked spirit would issue from it in 
smoke, as once happened in Arabia. It 
was of the shape called a “ ginger jar,” 
about eight inches in largest diameter, 
and it stood ten or twelve inches high, 
with its flat cover. The porcelain showed 
a ground of deep, lustrous “ mirror 
black,” thickly overlaid with a pattern 
of pink and white hawthorn blossoms, 
with soft yellows in the flower centres, 
and a brilliant offsetting of little green 
stems and twigs. A peculiarity in the 
decoration at one place attracted his at- 
tention; two green twigs crossed each 
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other in such a way as to look like the 
Arabic numerals 42, though the resem- 
blance was rather fanciful. The same pe- 
culiarity was to be seen in one spot on 
the cover, and only twice upon the whole 
piece. Danvers had already noted the 
point. “ Oh, there’s not much about this 
jar I don’t know,” he said grimly. 

“Well, what’s the matter with it?” 
asked Peter at last. “J think it’s beau- 
tiful.” 

“So it is,’ returned Danvers; “ but 
it’s a cheat. It was a magnificent jar 
once; but it has been smashed to pieces; 
it has no value, though it looks so fine.” 

“It’s wonderfully mended!” com- 
mented Peter, as he examined the jar 
closely. “‘ I can’t see any signs of a single 
break.” 

“Ah, that’s the trouble,” he sighed. 
“ Let me tell you—that piece has a bit 
of a history. I bought it from a man L 
know very well—Joe Whitman, the ar- 
chitect.” 

“Why, I was in college with him,” 
said Peter. “ He’s all right.” 

“Of course,’ said Danvers. “ But 
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when I saw it in his office it didn’t look 
like this. It had been mended less skil- 
fully, and it showed some of the joints. 
He didn’t ask much for it, and I bought 
it because I liked the colors. But when 
I got it home, I couldn’t keep my hands 
off it—felt like a child who wants to see 
the inside of his drum. I couldn’t rest till 
I had pulled it apart to see how badly 
it was broken. Well—it was in about 
twenty pieces, and after I had soaked ’em 
all apart, I felt satisfied. Then I gave it 
to Lefroy to put together again. Ever 
see any of his work before? ” 

*‘ No,” replied Peter. “ He’s the crack 
china-mender in all New York, isn’t 
her 

“Oh, yes,” returned Danvers. “He 
used to be with Delatour, in Paris—fel- 
low who makes the reproductions for all 
the museums, you know. Lefroy’s far 
and away the most skilful man in town. 
And when he brought that jar back to 
me, I assure you, Wyckoff, I was amazed 
—well, you can see it for yourself. It 
hasn’t a suggestion of being broken. 
There was a slight chip on the cover— 
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he had filled that up with a black glaze 
that matched the body color so exactly 
it was uncanny. And he covered the bot- 
tom of the jar, where three pieces were 
patched together, with a smooth coat of 
bluish-white glaze that hardened _per- 
fectly; he must have fired it, somehow. 
I don’t begin to know the tricks of his 
trade. Oh, it’s a splendid job, and if I 
didn’t happen to know, I shouldn’t sus- 
pect it wasn’t sound. See—no dulness of 
color at the mended spots, no difference 
to the touch, no flatness in the ring ”— 
Danvers struck it with his knuckles— 
“literally, no flaw! ” 

“So good you're afraid of it, eh?” 
laughed Peter. 

“ Actually,” assented Danvers. “ It has 
begun to haunt me. It’s such an infer- 
nally good cheat. It has deceived some 
of my friends, and I began to be tempted 
to accept it and think of it at its face 
value. Now it’s getting on my nerves, 
worse every day, and I’m going to send it 
back to Whitman. He said he’d take it 
back if I found I didn’t want it. I only 
gave him twenty dollars for it, to begin 
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with, but it cost twenty more to mend; 
still, I wouldn’t have it around for a 
hundred.” 

Peter nodded. “ I see what you mean,” 
he said. “ It zs a sinful thing—just as you 
particularly hate to see a bad woman 
made up to look like a good one. And 
very likely to fool somebody, too!” 

Peter’s work at the office kept him un- 
usually close for several weeks there- 
after, and May was warm in the streets 
before he saw Danvers again, at an ex- 
hibition of pictures to be sold at auction, 
following the collapse of their owner on 
the Stock Exchange. Neither of them 
found the exhibition interesting, and 
they turned to the door together. Sud- 
denly Danvers broke out: 

‘“Oh, do you remember our talking, 
a while ago, about some of those hyp- 
notic curio dealers? Well, how’d you 
like to go and see one of ’em now, with 
me? He’s got a very interesting lot of 
things, and you might enjoy looking 
through them. And the old man—Ben- 
jamin Hayward’s his name—he’s a 
study, all by himself. Occasionally the 
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museum buys something from him, and 
he pesters me a good deal with invita- 
tions to come and see his wonders. He’s 
got hold of a lot of old Italian altar lace 
now, and wants me to look at it before 
he shows it to the general public, he says. 
So if you like, we’ll go there.” 

They walked up the Avenue together, 
between the rows of shop-windows that 
smirked from out the faded pride of old 
houses which once were dignified, past 
the brawling rapids of Forty - second 
Street, and up through the strong, swift 
channel where the eager, darting fishes, 
big and little together, swim upstream 
once a day to the cool hollows of the 
park, to feed for an hour a blind instinct 
stronger even than their appetite for 
money. 

“It’s just around here that we have to 
go,” said Danvers, as they wheeled into 
one of the cross-streets above the cathe- 
dral, and he piloted Peter up the steps 
of a brown-stone house exactly like all 
the others in the block. 

The door was opened by such a man 
as Mr. Dombey’s relative, Mrs. Skew- 
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ton, would have called “a Native,” 
dressed in ordinary dark-colored cloth- 
ing except for a big turban. In the draw- 
ing-room they were met by an elderly 
man with soft blue eyes and as bland a 
countenance as Peter had ever seen. 
Crisp white hair framed a face of mild 
benevolence. He semed to diffuse it, as 
when a friendly physician comes smiling 
to a patient. 

“Good - afternoon, Mr. Hayward,” 
said Danvers. “I have brought my 
friend, Mr. Wyckoff, to see some of your 
treasures.” 

Mr. Hayward’s old-fashioned bow 
matched his loose gray clothes and unaf- 
fected manner. “Glad to see you, sir,” 
he said. ‘‘ Like to look around? ” 

They walked slowly down the fine old 
drawing-room, with its high ceiling, 
which ran the full depth of the house. 
Heavy rugs covered the floor; not too 
much light came from the draped win- 
dows. The air in the room was a trifle 
cool, and curiously fragrant. They 
passed a huge cinnabar screen, full of 
elaborate detail, and another of carved 
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teak in which were set at regular inter- 
vals some twenty large tablets in old 
blue - and - white porcelain; there were 
great carved pieces of jade and rock- 
crystal, dark bronzes half hidden in 
gilded shrines, heavy old bowls of Sung 
cloisonné, ivory carvings cased in tar- 
nished silver frames with backgrounds 
of wonderful embroidery in the most 
brilliant blue, like a lining of cut sap- 
phires in a casket. And everywhere was 
a strange, faint scent which made Peter 
think of sandal-wood and opium and 
fire-crackers, all at once—a blending 
of indefinable odors, a whiff of which 
sometimes comes to one passing an old 
doorway in Gloucester or Newburyport, 
if the “ best room” in the dead sea-cap- 
tain’s house chance to be open. 

Two fireplaces were set at one side of 
the long room, and over one hung an old 
Italian painting, over the other a picture 
from Barbizon; an enormous mirror of 
Venetian colored glass stood like an 
arched doorway midway in the wall. 
Mr. Hayward paused beside it, and 
lifted the carved top of an ancient Dutch 
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chest in blackened oak. In both arms he 
brought out a big triangular piece of 
heavy linen splintered into wonderful 
designs of lacework. 

‘TT his is the #bestaieceameneasainimid 
Danvers. ‘“ Fifteen foot on the long edge. 
The priest I got it from—up on the big 
hill at Ravello, ’twas—had to give the 
old man who owned it a free ticket 
straight to heaven before he’d sell it. It 
had been in the old man’s family chapel 
for three hundred years. It’s all fine, but 
this ’un is somethin’ extry. I never saw 
such a piece before. And I heard the old 
man had lots o’ sins to forgive, but this 
was wuth ’em all,” added Mr. Hayward 
piously. 

Now there was a blind spot in Peter’s 
esthetic sense; he had never learned to 
comprehend the beauty of old lace. As 
Danvers and the dealer laid their heads 
together over the great three-cornered 
altar-piece, Peter sauntered down the 
room, glancing at cabinets holding 
feathery pieces of Bombay silver fili- 
gree-work, a mummy-case, a pile of glit- 
tering old Persian tiles, a Chinese cabi- 
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net in old black lacquer, its slender 
framework covered with faded gilt fig- 
ures. Across the end of the long room, on 
a raised platform, stood a Florentine 
dower chest seven or eight feet long, 
with painted panels, and over its top was 
folded a pall of dark crimson velvet, 
such as is still used at funerals of the no- 
bility beside the Arno. And in the centre, 
upon a finely carved teak stand fully six 
inches high, stood a black hawthorn cov- 
ered jar. 

He stood stock still. It was like meet- 
ing a person suddenly whom he pre- 
ferred not to recognize. The whimsical 
fancy took him to make the best of a bad 
situation. He would speak to the jar. 
“Flow are you!” he said, nodding cheer- 
fully. 

Danvers and the dealer, hearing him 
speak, walked toward him. “ What did 
you say, Wyckoff?” asked his friend. 

Peter pointed to the jar. “ I thought I 
recognized an old acquaintance,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘ but I may be mistaken.” 

Danvers stared up at the black haw- 
thorn. After a moment’s scrutiny he 
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turned with a twinkling eye to the old 
man standing placidly at his side. 
“Where'd you get that, Mr. Hay- 
wardr” he asked. ‘“ Looks like a fine 
piece.” 

The dealer hesitated a fraction of a 
second and looked curiously at both his 
visitors. “ I don’t know much about that 
piece, Mr. Danvers,” he admitted. “ But 
it’s a good color, ain’t it?” 

“Let’s have it down,” said Danvers 
brusquely. 

The old man climbed upon a stool and 
lifted the jar from its elaborate stand. 

‘““T wasn’t thinkin’ o’ showin’ you this, 
Mr. Danvers,” he said with sweet frank- 
ness. ‘‘ Guess you’ve got all the Chinese 
porcelain you need, already. But I liked 
the decoration o’ that piece, and thought 
it was cheap, so I bought it.” 

Danvers and Peter were examining 
the jar. There was no mistake about it. 
There on the side, among all the lustrous 
beauty of the pale pink leaves against the 
black porcelain, two little green twigs 
crossed each other in a peculiar way. 
There were the fanciful figures, 42, and 
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in only one place. They looked at the 
cover. There was the same twisting of 
green stems. It was Joe Whitman’s jar. 

Danvers looked sharply at the old 
dealer, but his face radiated only benevo- 
lence and humble pride. 

“Look here, Mr. Hayward,” he said, 
““do you know that jar has been broken 
and mended?” 

“That's what the man said that sold 
it to me,” replied Mr. Hayward; “ and 
I don’t s’pose he’d ha’ said so if it wasn’t. 
But it’s a mighty good job o’ mendin’. I 
think it would ha’ fooled me. And ”— 
in what a tone of childlike simplicity 
came the words!—“ how do you happen 
to know, Mr. Danvers? ” 

“‘ Because I soaked it apart myself and 
then had it put together again,” he re- 
plied. He told the story in a few words 
to the dealer and added: “ It’s altogether 
too good a job of mending. But Mr. 
Whitman told you it was imperfect, of 
course.” 

“Oh, yes,” returned the dealer gently. 
“ But I liked the colors, so I took it just’s 
it was. But I guess I’l put it down here 
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where it won’t show quite so much,” he 
added, as he found a place for it on a 
table in a corner. “ You'll think about 
that lace, Mr. Danvers?” 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “ I’m not likely to 
forget such a piece as that big one. I'll 
bear it in mind, but ten thousand dollars 
is a lot of money. The old Italian must 
have been a very wicked man.” 

Mr. Hayward looked more like a 
country bank president than ever as he 
walked back through the long room with 
them. ‘‘ Come in just when you feel like 
it, Mr. Wyckoff,” he said. “JI sh’ll al- 
ways be glad to see a friend o’ Mr. 
Danvers.” 

The Native opened the door for them, 
and as they walked to the corner of the 
Avenue, Danvers hummed a little song 
to himself. “ Wonderful piece of lace— 
wonderful!” he said; “worth anything 
he might choose to ask, perhaps. But 
the man is such a slick customer that 
I’m always on my guard, instinctively. 
Hasn’t he got a melodramatic shop, 
Wyckoff? The ‘atmosphere’ is so thick 
it gets in your eyes. I’m afraid some 
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Western patron of the arts will pay him 
ten times twenty dollars for that jar. But 
it’s not on my conscience, anyhow.” 
The summer which followed was of 
the sort known as “dry” in the news- 
paper offices. Politics was dull; no 
highly gifted criminals performed start- 
ling misdeeds; even Nature forebore to 
stimulate commercial ingenuity by short- 
ening the crops; the stock market be- 
came as commonplace as the weather 
reports. General prosperity ravaged the 
country, and so, for lack of more active 
occupation, Satan took up his knitting- 
work of inspiring the professional re- 
formers. Investigations of sundry com- 
mercial enterprises were launched by 
individuals interested in other enter- 
prises, or in none at all; questionable 
practices were alleged against mayors 
and boards of aldermen; the outsiders 
everywhere rallied to the assault upon 
the insiders; labor unions became rest- 
less without grievances, and straightway 
invented them; and thus it came about, 
by the autumn, without any very evident 
cause, that every industry carried a chip 
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on its shoulder and looked for a fight. 
Naturally and inevitably, fights grew 
out of the empty air. Railroad was di- 
vided against railroad, and steel mill 
against coal mine; directors began to 
watch their presidents, and stockholders 
cried aloud for they knew not what; so 
great a matter can be kindled by the 
little fire of the professional reformer, 
fanned by sundry ingenious, greedy, and 
conscienceless newspapers upon whose 
appetites a daily diet of wholesome de- 
cency has long since palled. 

The newspaper which Peter Wyckoff 
served was not one of the mischief- 
makers, but news is news, and even in the 
office of the E/ector it was the staff of its 
life. The quarrel between two of the coal 
railroads had grown very bitter, and 
now the situation was acute. Much de- 
pended upon a directors’ meeting to be 
held in Pittsburg, but there came to the 
managing editor—he actually did not 
know whence, out of the air, as secrets of 
finance and diplomacy always seem to 
come—a hint that even more depended 
on the result of a conference between 
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three men in an office at oo Broadway. 
The managing editor sent the railroad 
reporter to the office, but that astute 
specialist was turned away empty. Cast- 
ing about for a different avenue of ap- 
proach, the managing editor called 
Peter: 

“Mr. Wyckoff,” he said, “ you know 
Hiram W. Bowman, do you not?” 

“Tye seen him several times,” said 
Peter. “I got the other side’s story from 
him in the Open Hearth Merger busi- 
ness, and once I went to see him about 
some detail of the coal strike. Another 
time he sent for me to tell me a piece of 
news about a row in the art museum in 
Pittsburg. Besides, I have happened to 
meet him occasionally in the bric-a-brac 
shops. I suppose he may remember my 
name.” 

“ All right,” said the managing editor. 
““ Now, it comes pretty straight to us that 
the Northern Delta Coal and Iron Com- 
pany is about to be gobbled up by 
the Transappalachian—that’s Bowman’s 
concern—he’s chairman of the finance 
committee of the board. The formal vote 
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won’t come for a week yet, but the plan 
is to deliver the goods at Bowman’s office 
day after to-morrow.” Then followed a 
mass of details. ‘‘ Now, all this is the 
working plans of both sides, but we want 
to know if Bowman has got his proxies. 
He’s refused all information to every- 
body, so I don’t think you'll make much 
headway, but it’s worth a hard try. If 
you can get it, we shall beat everybody 
in town, for one thing. . . . If he’s dead 
sure, possibly he might tell you, for I 
think he likes to be a little spectacular. 
Well—see him to-day.” 

Peter’s name seemed to be good for 
something in the inner office at oo 
Broadway, for it gained him admission 
to the private room of the man he wanted 
to see. Mr. Bowman greeted him cor- 
dially, and listened to his questions. 
Then he laughed at him. 

““My dear Mr. Wyckoff,” he said, 
“you know how glad I should be to 
oblige you, but I couldn’t give you the 
information you ask if you were my own 
brother.” 

Peter remembered having heard that 
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Bowman’s brother was his deadliest ene- 
my, in business, so he refrained from any 
expression of surprise. 

Mr. Bowman allowed his refusal to 
be driven home by an interval of silence. 
Then he cocked his head over on one side 
and bestowed a smile of such compla- 
cency on Peter as he usually reserved for 
directors’ meetings, when he advised the 
board of some new masterstroke of his 
policy. 

‘““Can’t possibly say anything else just 
now,” he said; “ but I have got a piece of 
news for you which is—a—lI may say— 
not without interest to the public. If 
you'll come up to my house this evening 
at nine o’clock, you shall have it. Good- 
day to you,” and in two minutes Peter 
was walking up Broadway chopfallen 
and puzzled. “ Well, I won’t go to the 
office until after I’ve seen him to-night,” 
he reflected. ‘‘ What a self-satisfied ass 
he is! But if he will only tell me some- 
thing, it will be more than anybody else 
has got out of him.” 

At nine o’clock Mr. Bowman’s butler 
admitted Peter to a house which seemed 
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to him almost as magnificent as the office 
of a life insurance company. In the h- 
brary, behind a broad mahogany table 
upon which business from his office often 
overflowed, Mr. Bowman sat in his even- 
ing black, two or three typewritten pages 
in his hand. 

“Tm all ready for you,” he said with 
enormous self-contentment. “ I have pre- 
pared a little article which I think you 
may wish to print just as it stands. I don’t 
go into very great detail, but merely give 
enough to lead up to my present action.” 

Peter bowed. Whatever his precon- 
ceived ideas of Mr. Bowman’s powers 
of composition, there could be nothing 
gained by interrupting his talk. 

“You may possibly not be informed, 
Mr. Wyckoff,” went on Mr. Bowman, 
condescending from the hidden heights 
of his knowledge, “ that several months 
ago the Metropolitan Museum received 
by gift of Mr. Sunderland—the lawyer 
who has such a wonderful collection of 
Chinese porcelain, you know” — Mr. 
Bowman’s indulgence to Peter in outer 
darkness was most gentle—‘‘ the museum 
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received from him a magnificent vase, 
valued at $7,000. It was of the black 
hawthorn variety, which is, at present, 
I may say, the rarest and most sought for 
decoration.” 

Mr. Bowman scarcely stopped for 
breath and Peter’s wonder grew. What 
had black hawthorn to do with the elec- 
tion in Transappalachianpe 

“That incident, Mr. Wyckoff, gave 
me just the hint I needed. Ever since 
Ive been collecting old porcelain, do 
you know, I’ve felt the lack of some- 
thing special—something really worth 
while, don’t you see, to keep before my 
mind as an objective point. I do that in 
my business, and I find it gives me a 
keener interest, I may say, in the work 
as I go along. So, with this suggestion 
from the Sunderland vase, I kept my eye 
out for a fine piece of black hawthorn, 
and at last I found it.” 

Archimedes himself could have spoken 
the words with no profounder feeling. 
The typewritten pages in his hands trem- 
bled slightly; that brain which shaped 
the destiny of Transappalachian flashed 
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its fire through the usually cool gray eye. 
He waited for the full gravity of his an- 
nouncement to impress his listener, and 
Peter felt his wonder chilling down into 
foreboding. He proceeded: 

““T found this remarkable piece of 
porcelain in the house of a man who has 
for years been a collector of the rarest 
and most valuable art treasures. Of late, 
he has been disposing of his collection in 
a nice sort of way, you understand— 
doesn’t keep an ordinary shop at all, but 
sends out invitations to—er—to people of 
means who really know something about 
art, and can appreciate, | may say, ob- 
jects of the very best class. I feel myself 
very fortunate to have been able to ac- 
quire it, and I propose to signalize my 
achievement, if I may say so, by present- 
ing it to the Metropolitan Museum. I 
shall feel quite repaid for all my expen- 
diture of time and money in the thought 
that the Sunderland vase will be—I 
would not say matched, but at least at- 
tended by, the Bowman jar.” 

With this modest peroration, Mr. 
Bowman turned a switch in the wall, 
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and illuminated the end of the room, 
until now in shadow, where stood a 
large cabinet containing his treasures of 
porcelain — literally, pieces of great 
price. And on a table in front of the 
cabinet, in isolated grandeur, Peter be- 
held a black hawthorn jar. 

He stood silent in the disappointment 
of the newspaper man balked of his 
“story.” It was perfectly clear that Bow- 
man had asked him to come that evening 
not to give him any news about Transap- 
palachian, but simply to procure an ad- 
vertisement for his own pet vanity. But 
through the wave of angry disgust which 
swept over him Peter’s mind saw a vivid 
streak of light. He still had a chance to 
get his news. 

Mr. Bowman had lifted the jar rever- 
ently and set it upon the table between 
them, and in that instant Peter’s eye had 
caught the fanciful figures, 42, in the 
twisted green stems of the decoration. 
What Bowman had said about the place 
his jar had come from tallied perfectly 
with Peter’s memory of Hayward’s 
house, though Hayward’s name had not 
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been mentioned. It flashed upon him that 
he held the highest card, and the game 
was in his own hands. 

Bowman held out the typewritten 
sheets. “I have made a few remarks 
about my collection, as introduction to 
the presentation of this piece to the mu- 
seum,” he said complacently; “I think 
you will find you need not change a 
word.” 

Peter’s plan grew distinct in his mind 
as he accepted the sheets with a bow. 
Then he laid them on the table and 
looked squarely into Bowman’s cool eyes. 

“Mr. Bowman,” he said, ‘‘ you have 
known me some time, and I believe you 
have found me square and fairly intelli- 
gent. Is this so?” 

Mr. Bowman stared. “Why, certainly, 
Mr. Wyckoff. But what do you mean?” 

Peter returned a question. “ Will you 
let me make a brief statement to you, and 
give me a chance to prove it, without 
being offended? I will make it concise 
as I can.” 

Mr. Bowman continued to stare. Then 
he leaned back and smiled indulgently. 
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““Go on, Mr. Wyckoff,” he said. “ VU 
agree to hear you out.” 

olivright,”” ‘rejomed Peter, “Now, 
to begin with, I’m going to give you a 
token that I know something which you 
do not. You bought that jar from an old 
man named Benjamin Hayward u 

Bowman sat up. Peter held out his 
hand, and went on: 

‘And I know you have been cheated. 
If I prove this to you, and save you from 
a still further mortifying mistake, will 
you tell me whether you have got your 
proxies in the Transappalachian mat- 
tere 

Bowman flew into a rage of wounded 
vanity, but Peter held him to the point. 
“Tf I prove what I say, will you give me 
my news?” 

“But you can’t prove it!” cried Bow- 
man, pale with anger. “‘ Do you suppose 
I am a fool? Don’t you think I know 
something about porcelain? Do you sup- 
pose Hayward would dare to play tricks 
on me? Besides—I don’t know what 
you’re talking about. What’s the matter 
with the jar?” 
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“Mr. Bowman,” said Peter. ‘“ You 
promised to keep your temper. J know 
exactly what I’m talking about, and so 
does Mr. Otis Danvers. He will tell you 
the same story about that jar that I can 
tell, if you’ll let me. Or would you rather 
hear it from hime ” 

‘““Oh, Danvers be d d!” screamed 
the connoisseur; ‘‘ I don’t want to hear 
his name. What does he know about old 
porcelains? Why, don’t you remember, 
Wyckoff, I met you and him in that Chi- 
nese shop last spring, and he wanted to 
buy a trumpery little teapot for five dol- 
lars? A man who will look twice at such 
stuff—what sort of judgment has he got? 
Don’t say Danvers to me, I beg.” 

“Well, I shall be glad to place my in- 
formation at your service, Mr. Bowman, 
and prove its accuracy, if you wish me to 
do so, and will, in return, tell me what I 
want to know. Of course,” added Peter, 
‘““T assume that you can tell me about 
your proxies, if you choose, without risk- 
ing the success of your business enter- 
prise.” 

Bowman’s sandy eyebrows were puck- 
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ered into a knot. It was perfectly true, he 
reflected, that his only reason for refus- 
ing Peter the information he sought was 
his unwillingness to tell any business 
secret whatever in advance. The alterna- 
tive rose before him: to offer the jar to 
the museum, where Danvers—Danvers! 
was a trustee! And Wyckoff said Dan- 
vers knew the story, whatever it was! 

“ Very well, Mr. Wyckoff,” he said, at 
last. ““ You’re in the position of advan- 
tage. I accept your proposition. If you 
can tell me such a story as you indicate, 
and prove it, Il] tell you what you want 
to know.” 

Peter tingled with delight. He would 
not have to “fall down on his story,” 
after all. “It’s a bargain,” he agreed, 
and as quickly as he could speak he de- 
tailed the whole story — Danvers’ ex- 
perience with the jar, its consummate 
mending by Lefroy, their discovery of 
it, together, at Hayward’s house, and the 
full acknowledgment by Hayward of its 
imperfection, induced by his desire to 
stand well in the eyes of a trustee of the 
museum, with whom he hoped to do 
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business. He pointed out the twisted 
green stems in the decoration, to make 
the identification complete. 

“But look at it!” snapped Bowman. 
“It’s perfect! How do I know that Dan- 
vers wasn’t lying? And you—what— 
why ” 

The chairman of the Transappalach- 
ian’s finance committee had never been so 
moved by any business situation in the 
history of the board room. He turned 
upon Peter as the nearest scapegoat for 
his wrath. 

Peter stood up. “If there’s any doubt 
in your mind,” he said, ‘“ you can settle 
it in five minutes by putting that jar into 
a tub of hot water. Test it for your- 
sel ix? 

Bowman groaned. “ But if it should 
come to pieces—why, I paid that old 
devil fifteen hundred dollars for that 
jar!” 

It was Peter’s turn to stare. “ Lord, 
what a thief!” he said under his breath. 
‘““And he paid Joe Whitman twenty for 
ipl 

But Bowman’s raging fit had passed 
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again, and now he was sitting quietly, his 
gray eyes quite blank of expression. His 
associates had learned to know that this 
vacant look indicated pretty lively think- 
ing. He pulled himself together, and sat 
up straight. 

“Mr. Wyckoff,” he said very gently, 
“thanks to you, I think I can take charge 
of this matter now. But I must ask you 
to give me about half an hour longer.” 
He turned to the telephone which stood 
on his desk and called for a number. 
Then, in tones dripping with butter and 
honey: 

“This Mr. Hayward’s house — this 
you, Mr. Hayward? This is Mr. Bow- 
man—yes. Would you mind doing me 
the favor to come up to my house—yes, 
now—it’s not very late. | want to consult 
you to-night, if you would be so good. 
You'll come? Thank you, I shall appre- 
ciate it very much.” 

He hung up the receiver. “ Mr. Hay- 
ward only has a few blocks to walk, and 
when he comes, I shall prefer to talk to 
him myself. Would you mind—er—sit- 
ting in the next room for a few min- 
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utes?’ Bowman’s tone was as quiet as 
his manner. Peter assented, with perfect 
gravity. 

In less than ten minutes they heard the 
door bell. Peter stepped into the adjoin- 
ing room, and not until he was well out 
‘ of Bowman’s sight did he permit him- 
self an appreciative smile. 

Mr. Hayward’s old-fashioned figure 
entered the library, and Mr. Bowman 
greeted him softly. 

‘“‘ Sit down, please, Mr. Hayward,” he 
said. ““I have asked you to come here 
to-night to consult your judgment as to 
what I had better do with this hawthorn 
laice 

He waved his hand toward the sinful 
object. Mr. Hayward held his peace, his 
mild blue eyes very alert. 

“You will remember that I bought 
this jar from you for fifteen hundred 
dollars some time ago. I did not tell you, 
at that time, that my purpose was to pre- 
sent it to the Metropolitan Museum, but 
such was my intention. I believe I may 
call myself a good judge of porcelain, 
Mr. Haywarde” 
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‘“None better, I sh’d say,” returned 
the old man, blinking blandly. 

“Well, on making a very careful ex- 
amination of the jar, I have become dis- 
satisfied with it. I have discovered, Mr. 
Hayward ”—Bowman’s tone was right- 
eously severe—‘ that it is not a perfect 
piece. It has been broken and mended, 
though so skilfully that I know scarcely 
anybody in this country, except perhaps 
Lefroy, who could have made so fine 
a restoration. But—I am dissatisfied; I 
will not say more. I have sent for you to 
decide my perplexity for me.” 

The dealer sat in dead silence, waiting 
for him to go on. His eyes never left 
Bowman’s face. 

“There are three courses open to me,” 
proceeded Bowman. “I can sue you for 
fraud, and prove my case with a tub of 
hot water. This, I prefer not to do. Two 
other courses remain. I can carry out my 
original design, and offer it to the Mu- 
seum. Of course, I should take pleasure 
in saying where I got the jar, and how 
highly you appreciated it. Or—since it 
is my property, I can offer it for sale, 
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plainly stating its imperfection. Which 
course do you advise? ” 

The old man sat very still. Turning 
the situation over in his mind, he saw 
himself and his reputation wholly at 
Bowman’s mercy. He decided quickly. 

“Oh, if you’re dissatisfied, Mr. Bow- 
man,” he said, mildly, “ that’s all there is 
to it. PH take the jar back, of course.” 

““T don’t quite understand you,” re- 
turned the other crisply. “ I bought it of 
you, and paid for it. That transaction is 
closed. I now offer it for sale, in its 
broken condition. The price is two thou- 
sand dollars. Do you wish to buy it?” 

Mr. Hayward shot one look against 
Bowman’s eye. It glanced off. He hitched 
his chair closer to the table, wrote a 
check, and handed it over without a 
word. 

“Will you take it with you, Mr. Hay- 
ward, or shall I send it down?” asked 
Bowman. 

“Tl take it along right now, I guess,” 
said Mr. Hayward, in as quaint an idi- 
om as any rural squire. “ Good-night, 
Mr. Bowman.” 
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“Good-night, Mr. Hayward.” 

As the butler closed the door upon the 
departed one: “Come in here, Wyck- 
off!” sang out Bowman. He sat rubbing 
his hands, radiating self-complacency. 
‘““ Now, having sold my hawthorn jar for 
five hundred dollars more than I paid 
for it, suppose we take up that Transap- 
palachian matter,” he said. 

The two men smiled at each other— 
each from his own point of view. 
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SoMETHING in the way Peter looked 
at her as he came in from the office just 
before dinner attracted his wife’s atten- 
tion. “What mischief has he been in 
now?” was her swift thought. It was not 
that she feared any great calamity, nor 
did he seem to be reassuring her about 
anything; only the slightest hint of pro- 
pitiation in his eye made her think of a 
nice doggie who comes in wagging his 
tail quite hard when he has done some- 
thing he knows he is likely to be scolded 
for, gently. 

Mrs. Peter Wyckoff made no preten- 
sions to clairvoyance, but any woman 
comes to understand her husband’s idio- 
syncrasies much better than he does him- 
self, after only two or three years of 
married life, and even in modern times 
of detachment and “ individuality ”; and 
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she took no more credit to her own pow- 
ers of penetration in knowing Peter like 
a book than in her instinctive perception 
of guile in the butcher or the grocer—it 
was all part of her daily experience. All 
she had to do was to keep quiet, and after 
a bit everything would be revealed to her 
—fairly tumbled out upon the floor. So 
she smiled gayly at Peter, and gave no 
sign. 

‘““ Any news?” she asked presently, in 
the usual form of her question which 
meant, if expanded to its full dimen- 
sions: ‘‘ Did you hear any gossip around 
the office to-day about any of those big 
stories, political or social, which never 
get printed because it wouldn’t do, but 
which are the most interesting things in 
the world because they show the network 
of strings and pulleys that moves the 
whole panorama, and which the great 
public never sees, but only the people in 
diplomacy and the people who make the 
newspapers? ” 

“No,” said Peter, lightly, yet with 
that almost imperceptible something in 
his tone which Edith had noticed when 
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he came in. “ Nothing at the office. 
But I did strike something on my way 
home.” 

Edith waited, silently preparing her 
batteries of remonstrance for action, for 
she somehow felt that it would be neces- 
sary for her to disagree with her hus- 
band, whatever he had to tell her. 

“T found three of the most corking 
old bureaus you ever saw ’’—Peter has- 
tily discharged his cargo of intelligence 
—“one of ’em a swell-front with the 
original glass handles, and the other al- 
most as good, and for about one-third of 
what John would ask for ’em. They were 
standing on the sidewalk in front of a 
new place—just opened, I guess, and the 
man was anxious to make a sale—and I 
knew if I didn’t take em when I saw 
*em, some dealer or other would come 
along and snap ’em up, so I told him to 
send ’em around to-morrow.” 

‘But Peter!” “she! said) in» dismay, 
“where are they to go? You know there’s 
no room for three more bureaus in this 
apartment! ” 

Peter’s enthusiasm was dashed but he 
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held his ground. “ Oh, can’t you try to 
work ’em in somewhere?” he pleaded. 
“Why, it was like finding ’em in the 
street, at the price he asked for ’em—I 
haven’t paid him anything yet. But I 
should feel I had committed sacrilege if 
I didn’t buy such a bureau as that with 
the curved front, inlaid, too—with the 
glass handles still on it, for eight dol- 
larsiy? 

“Now you’re talking like a dealer,” 
she said. “Are you an old furniture 
dealer, or a newspaper man? Anyway, 
it’s a choice for you between sacrilege 
and murder, then, for I shall die with 
discomfort if you keep on. I’m very se- 
rious, Peter; this thing has got to stop. 
It’s all very well to be a collector, but 
you haven’t got the money to collect the 
really precious things—they cost too 
much, nowadays. And so, you’re only a 
magpie. You buy things and things and 
things, just because—oh, I don’t know 
why you do get them, I’m sure. And 
you're spoiling all the artistic value of 
our pretty apartment by getting too 
many things in it. I don’t want to live in 
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a shop, but in a home where everything 
means something. And three more bu- 
reaus would be quite out of place, even 
if we had room for them, which we 
haven't.” She knit her smooth brow into 
a network of lines. “‘ There’s a little table 
in the small bedroom that we don’t care 
about,” she went on, one or two of the 
lines fading out in the concession. “ We 
can give that away and put one bureau 
in its place, I suppose, but the other two 
must not come.” 

Peter capitulated easily, when it came 
to the point, for he really did love his 
wife and prefer her comfort rather than 
bureaus, or porcelain of Cathay. ‘ Oh, 
well, I can tell Casey I don’t want but 
one, of course, if it will make you any 
easier in your mind,” he said. 

“And you must promise me now, 
Peter,” went on his wife, quietly rivet- 
ting his fetters, ‘‘ that you won’t buy any- 
thing more unless I know all about it be- 
forehand. Will you? Promise me, now!” 

“All ‘right;’ assented Peter, rather 
hastily and without great enthusiasm; 
‘T’ll promise, so cheer up. Don’t take it 
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so hard, dear. And now let’s talk about 
what we’re going to have for dinner.” 

While Peter was sitting at his desk in 
the office the next morning, his eye fell 
upon the date line at the top of the news- 
paper in his hand. June third. He had 
read it unconsciously a dozen times be- 
fore, that day, but suddenly it meant 
something to him. Four days more, and 
then, the Seventh of June. And what was 
the Seventh of June? Why, the fifth an- 
niversary of his wedding day! 

The newspaper was still held before 
his eyes, but his eyes looked through it— 
back through five years—the happiest 
five years of his life. He remembered 
that he had thought he loved Edith with 
a perfect adoration on his wedding day, 
and yet each following year had shown 
him how to adore her more completely. 
He recalled the various anniversaries— 
the first, when they spent the day to- 
gether in the country; the second, when 
they went shopping for a sideboard and 
six dining-room chairs, and didn’t get 
them (but the sideboard had come later, 
Peter reflected in parenthesis) ; the third 
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anniversary, when they had been sepa- 
rated by force of circumstances; the 
fourth, last year, when they had re- 
flected, together, upon what old married 
people they were, yet how surprisingly 
young they felt in spite of their great 
age; and now the fifth anniversary was 
at hand—how could he mark it for them 
both? He had always given her a bunch 
of lilies-of-the-valley on those days be- 
cause she had carried them for her 
bride’s bouquet, and he had written her 
a little verse each time, and she had liked 
the verses, amazing as it might seem! 

But the fifth anniversary—that was 
different, wasn’t it? Peter seemed to re- 
member some sort of decimal—or half- 
decimal—classification in wedding anni- 
versaries. Five years, ten, fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five—yes, a fifth anniversary had 
some special significance, certainly; and 
he wouldn’t let it go with any lhlies-of- 
the-valley and machine-made poetry. She 
should have something entirely different. 
What would she like best? 

Now, marriage is a great mystery, and 
the spiritual osmosis that takes place be- 
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tween two whom God hath joined to- 
gether is a phenomenon as wonderful 
as the drawing and withdrawing of the 
tides. Peter’s mind projected itself into 
Edith’s head, and he considered it from 
her point of view. But inasmuch as 
Edith was wont to do the same thing, her 
mind absorbed Peter’s ideas, and his 
preferences seemed to be her own. And 
then each, conscious of this ebb and flow 
between them, tried hard to turn their 
ideas around again, so that each might 
be sure what the other would really pre- 
fer without the subtle influence from 
outside. And the result was such an in- 
extricable tangle of what he would like 
because he thought it would please her, 
and what she preferred because it might 
be his own secret wish, that Peter and 
Edith usually found themselves on a 
finer point than the needle of the theo- 
logical disputants. 

Out of it all emerged the clear idea 
that if he should find anything that 
pleased him extravagantly, it would 
please her just as surely, because they 
had reduced their perplexities to their 
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lowest terms, on several occasions, by 
this simple rule of selection, which 
might seem to the blind glance of the 
outsider to be pure selfishness. There- 
fore, with all this complex formula 
winding its convolutions in his mind, 
Peter decided to search for some orna- 
ment for the house as a proper gift for 
the fifth anniversary. Thus may the sim- 
plest egotism rest upon an elaborate 
foundation of altruistic subtlety. Oh, yes, 
marriage is a great mystery. 

So Peter made a flying visit to several 
of the old furniture shops that afternoon. 
He felt that he should recognize the ex- 
act, ideal, inevitable gift if he should see 
it. He went to the head waters of Fourth 
Avenue and dropped down stream as 
swiftly as he could, touching at all the 
landings where spoils of antiquity more 
or less remote were displayed; but never 
had the quest seemed more discouraging, 
never did so many expensive banalities 
offend his faith in the existence, some- 
where, of exactly the right gift for Edith 
on their fifth anniversary. Tommy Shea, 
that shrewd Irishman who always might 
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be depended on to have at least one bit 
of bric-a-brac worthy of a Bond Street 
shop, could only offer a pair of exquisite 
crystal girandoles (Edith already had 
beautiful old Sheffield candelabra) and 
a little goose-necked, backless seat which, 
though wonderfully fine, was held at a 
price so wonderful that Peter shook his 
head. Old Mrs. Siebold’s shop was a 
desert; Bostwick’s and Bouvier’s empo- 
riums were equally wastes of glittering 
and extravagant stupidity. Aaronson, it 
would appear, must have taken the 
whole product of the factories where the 
Neo-Adam painted chairs and the Pa- 
risian Lowestoft and Worcester come 
from. The little Italian dealer who had 
lately shouldered himself into the neigh- 
borhood had a deadly array of what 
Peter classified as Philadelphia-Victo- 
rian furniture, and a few old plates and 
teapots which would have disgraced a 
country dealer’s stock. The big Italian 
shop across the way was full of the glory 
that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome, in copies assorted to suit any 
taste. but Peter’s rebelled; and he en- 
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tered old John Rorke’s shop, at last. in a 
pretty bad temper. 

It was a quarter of six and John was 
filling his pipe, anticipating the gra- 
cious hour when he might exchange his 
surroundings of Napoleon, the com- 
bined Georges and Louis’, and the 
American colonies, for tobacco and the 
evening newspaper in a chair on his 
door-step. Still, fifteen minutes re- 
mained, and the pipe slipped into his 
trousers pocket. “‘ How d’ye do. Misther 
Wyckoff,” he said, patiently. 

“John, have you got anything fit to 
look at?” asked Peter, sadly. “ I want to 
get some little thing different from any- 
thing else, for Mrs. Wyckoff,” he added, 
in fine reliance upon John’s receptive in- 
telligence. 

"at ty splacesis-full;o™ thim;’ replied 
John, gently. ‘“‘ There’s scarce wan thing 
alike—niver two, in arl th’ shop. W’u’'d 
it be a foor-posther now? Or a Bhoxer 
spear? Or a snuff-box gyaranteed to hav’ 
been carried by wan o’ th’ laadies o’ th’ 
coort o’ th’ Graand Monarky? Why, 
we've naught but rarities, Misther Wyck- 
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off. Ye’ll find ut, no fear, av only ye’ll 
luk around.” 

Thus John, half in formula, half in 
good-humored mockery of Peter’s dis- 
consolate air. Together they penetrated 
the labyrinth of the shop. 

“Wu'd it be china?” ventured John, 
reaching over the back of a chair and 
bringing up a great blue wash-bowl, 
made in Staffordshire for what the Brit- 
ish manufacturer had still thought of 
as the “colonial trade.” ‘“ Washin’ton 
weepin’ at th’ tomb o’ Lafayette, or La- 
fayette weepin’ at th’ tomb o’ Washin’- 
ton, I disremember which,” he admitted. 
“Luk at th’ daark blue—ye know how 
scaarce it’s gettin’.” 

Peter grumbled dissent. “‘ Oh, no, that 
old blue makes your house look like a 
bathroom if you hang much of it up,” he 
said. “ Besides, I want something differ- 
ent, I told you. What’s in that case?” 

“Ah, a bit of a fan, now?” sighed 
John. “ Sure ’t was th’ proide o’ th’ old 
sea-captain’s sweetheart—this wan,” he 
said, pushing aside a coppery Sheffield 
toast-rack and a discolored miniature or 
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two, and lifting a tiny Chinese painted 
paper fan, its blues and greens and rose- 
pinks doggedly vivid after many years. 
The dusty wisp of ribbon, faded from 
purple to pale gray, broke with the 
slight strain, and the slender sticks fell 
apart. . 

Peter’s eye lingered _ regretfulty. 
““ No-o,” he said, “it’s too ricketty, and 
pathetic.” 

John’s philosophy was more lightly 
affected by the plaintive fragrance of 
forgotten keepsakes. “Av ut’s a raal 
heirloom ye’d like,” he suggested, as his 
eye roamed to a cumbrous object against 
the farther wall, ‘‘ taake a squint at tthat 
oold bit beyant. Ah! ut may have come 
fr’m th’ Deserted Village itself—ut may 
be th’ very same wan—‘conthrived a 
dooble dibt to paay, a bid be night, a 
chist o’ dhrawers be daay’—w’u’dn’t 
Mrs. Wyckoff like to have Gooldsmith 
livin’ in th’ house wid her? Ut’s not iv’ry 
daay ye c’n find a fooldin’ bid o’ th’ 
eighteenth cint’ry!” 

Peter laughed. “ Mrs. Wyckoff’s down 
on folding-beds, John, even if we haven’t 
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a big house. But there must be some- 
thing different—what’s that thing in the 
little frame? ” he demanded, pointing to 
something almost hidden in the shadow 
of an “ancestor.” (John was accustomed 
to refer to all the wonderful gallery of 
dingy old portraits which covered his 
walls, as “ancestors.” “ They’re arl au- 
thentic poortraits,” he said, “ an’ how do 
I know but their actule discindants is 
among my custhomers? ”’) 

John’s eye settled on the little frame. 

* Ah, there’s your threasure,’ he de- 
clared. “ An’ th’ ignobilly vulgus p’raad- 
in’ past ut f’r five years!” he added, 
reflectively, as he reached it down. 
““ Misther Wyckoff, ye’ve th’ divil’s own 
eye f’r a barrgain!” 

Peter held the little print, framed in 
simple strips of old moulding, and ex- 
amined it carefully. It was about the size 
of a wedding card, and showed a mourn- 
ing figure leaning upon a carved stone 
sarcophagus surmounted by a palette and 
brushes and a heap of bay leaves. The 
draped figure was full of lovely curves, 
and a chubby little torch-bearer hid his 
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face beside his extinguished flambeau. A 
panel upon the sarcophagus bore the in- 
scription: 


SUCCEDET FAMA 
VIVUSQUE PER ORA 


FERETUR 


and upon the broad base of the sculpture 
ran the legend: 

“The Executors and Family of Sir. 
Joshua Reynolds return thanks for the 
tribute of respect paid to departed Ge- 
nius and Virtue, by your attendance at 
the funeral of that illustrious painter 
and most amiable man, in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, on Saturday, March 3, 1792.” 

In the lower left-hand corner minute 
letters showed “ E. F. Borney del.” and 
gute ‘tient, “oF. sbartolozzi Rov AY 
sculps.” And below, upon the margin of 
the little brown print, the good black 
ink of the personal inscription was clear: 
Pio Richard Clarke, Esq*.” 

Peter’s admission came slowly. “ Well, 
John, this zs different. Yes—it must be 
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genuine—nobody would take the trouble 
to imitate this particular thing. And 
I should think it was probably en- 
graved by Bartolozzi himself—he would 
scarcely have let one of his pupils do Sir 
Joshua’s funeral cards. . . .” 

“Tis as raare a bit as I iver had in th’ 
shop,” affirmed John, solemnly. “ Ah, 
tis a far cry fr’m St. Paul’s an’ Sir Josh- 
ua’s funeral to Foorth Avenyer! I moind, 
now, there was an arrtist man in here last 
winther, an’ I thought he’d buy ut; he 
was tellin’ me he’d seen th’ companion 
piece, an invitation to th’ funeral, in a 
foine collection in England. But he 
didn’t taake ut, so here ye find ut still. 
An’ f’r an oold song—sixteen dollars. 
Sure, | ought to raise that price—twas 
maarked so long ago.” 

“Pll take-it,”, said Peter iicmy et 
daresay you gave about a dollar for it, 
but never mind that. It’s just the sort of 
thing I wanted, and I know Mrs. Wyck- 
off will be delighted with it. Now, I 
want you to hold it here for me until 
next Tuesday, the seventh, and deliver it 
at my apartment on that day. It’s a sur- 
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prise for her. Will you remember the 
right day?” 

“Tl do ut, sir,” said John. 

Peter glanced at his watch. “ Gra- 
cious! I’ve been here almost an hour, 
John, and kept you from your dinner. 
And I shall be late for my own if I don’t 
go this minute. Put that thing on my ac- 
count, John, and don’t you forget to de- 
liver it on the seventh.” 

On the following Tuesday afternoon 
Mrs. Wyckoff heard her Mary in ani- 
mated conversation with the butcher boy 
through the medium of the dumb-waiter 
shaft, and remembered she had told the 
maid to give the said butcher boy careful 
instructions relative to certain supplies. 
At the same moment the door-bell rang. 
Edith, unwilling to have the conference 
interrupted, opened the door herself. 
There stood the familiar figure of 
the red-headed errand boy from John 
Rorke’s antiquity shop, with a paper 
parcel in his hand. She backed away in- 
stinctively. 

“Something for you, Mrs. Wyckoff,” 
said the boy. 
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Edith’s heart sank. Peter had been 
doing it again, and after he had prom- 
ised her he wouldn’t! He had been buy- 
ing something without consulting her. 
Whatever might be in that parcel, she 
hated it. While the boy extended it to 
her she made up her mind. Peter stood 
in need of a little discipline, and she 
must inflict it on him. 

“No,” she said to the gaping boy, 
pushing away the parcel. “I haven't 
bought anything. It must be a mistake. 
Take it back to John and say Mrs. 
Wyckoff doesn’t want it and sends it 
back.” 

When Peter came inside the door that 
evening his first impression was that 
there had been a change in the weather 
while he had been coming upstairs—and 
he had come up with his mind so full of 
the surprise he had planned for Edith on 
this, their fifth anniversary. He went to 
the open window and felt the same mild- 
ness of early June through which he had 
been walking home. But what was the 
matter? Slowly he became conscious that 
it was Edith. Her voice and manner 
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were different—constrained; her thought 
did not flow into his own with the usual 
smoothness; it was as though other per- 
sons were in the room. She spoke no 
word of reproach, yet Peter perceived, 
with that sixth sense which is given to 
husbands after a short experience, that 
somehow he had offended again. Surely 
she could not still be cherishing ungen- 
erous wrath over the matter of the bu- 
reaus? No; that wasn’t Edith’s way. 
When a matter had once been fairly 
“had out” between them, she lived up 
to the reconciliation. And yet this air of 
sweet resignation under injury was dis- 
tinctly significant. 

“I don’t know what’s the matter,” 
thought Peter, somewhat at bay in his 
own mind. “ And if I ask, it will only 
make it worse. This is a fine way to keep 
a wedding anniversary! Well—suppose 
I just say nothing, and maybe the air 
will clear itself, pretty soon.” 

But the fog did not lift all through the 
evening, and in this unwonted atmos- 
phere of detachment from each other 
Peter and his wife lived for three days. 
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SEI he 
Peter, with his philosophical tempera- 
ment, stood the strain better than Edith, 
who, in her secret soul, was growing 
more and more resentful of what she 
called his “‘ callousness.” As she thought 
it over and over, she began to believe 
that now she was beginning to under- 
stand how most married people live in 
that dry relationship of the matter-of- 
course which, she had promised herself, 
would never be her lot to endure. That 
he should be so indifferent to her reserve, 
so unconscious apparently of her with- 
drawal from the mutual understanding, 
even in trifles, which was their normal 
state of existence—ah! Edith began to 
feel herself an Injured Wife. 

On the evening of the third day in this 
zon of bitter emptiness, Edith remem- 
bered an invitation which had come the 
preceding day, and had been disregarded 
in the general sense of dismal vacuity in 
which she had been living. It must be 
acknowledged at once, and she went to 
her desk. As she wrote the date line, after 
a glance at her calendar, her cup spilled 
over. 
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© (ePeter!” she quaveted, her eyes 
brimming, “we are old married people 
now, who don’t care any longer. For this 
is the tenth, and we have both forgot- 
ten the Seventh! O Peter! It’s the first 
time!” 

He was at her side in an instant. 
“Why, dear, what does it all mean? ” he 
said softly. “ What has happened to us in 
the last few days? And if you forgot the 
Seventh, J didn’t. But you never said 
anything about the little gift I sent to 
surprise you, and it was all so queer and 
wretched —how did it happen? And 
what has been the matter for three 
days?” 

Edith lifted her head from his neck. 
“What little gift? ” And then, in a flash, 
“Oh, was that it? Peter! And I was so 
stupid and sent it back without looking 
to see what it was! For I thought you 
had been buying more things without 
telling me, and—and 4 

And plunged in such chagrin, self- 
accusation and penitence as usually pur- 
sue mistakes rather than sins, she lay 
upon his shoulder in childish penitence 
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after the long strain and emptied out her 
woe in confession. 

“And I’m so ashamed, Peter, and it 
was all my fault. I oughtn’t to have 
doubted you. But, oh, how are we going 
to get it back? ” 

“Why, that’s easy,” he said. “ I'll stop 
in at John’s and bring it over myself to- 
morrow night.” 

‘Oh, no!” she said. “ I can’t wait. Pll 
go over myself to-morrow morning!” 
And, directly after breakfast, over she 
raced to John Rorke’s shop. 

She found that experienced old con- 
noisseur in bric-a-brac and human na- 
ture reading the boxing news in a news- 
paper with black headlines. As she 
whirled into the shop, John rose with a 
bow from a great gilded Venetian arm- 
chair against whose faded crimson velvet 
and embroidery his rugged gray head 
looked imposing, and aloof, and stern. 

“O John, I want that print you sent 
over the other day. It was sent back by 
mistake,” she fluttered. 

John turned grave eyes of reproof 
upon the young lady. 
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“Why, ut’s not here, mum,” he said. 
“Ye sint ut back an’ sid ye didn’t want 
ut. Mrs. Eliphalet Jinkins Brown come 
in just whin I had ut unwrapped an’ she 
wud have ut. I toold her ut might be 
carled f’r be a gintleman that said he’d 
buy ut, but she w’u’dn’t taake no refusal, 
so I sint ut up to her. "Tis soold an’ 
gahn,” concluded John with an air of 
doomsday. 

““Oh, what shall I do!” cried Edith. 
“Indeed, John, I just must have it again. 
It was only sent back to you by a stupid 
mistake.” 

John looked at her intently. He had 
no notion to displease such a valuable 
customer as Mrs. Brown with her long 
purse and her fancy for bric-a-brac, even 
though he would have been glad to 
oblige so old an acquaintance as Mrs. 
Wyckoff. The old man liked to see her 
flitting about the shop, although she and 
her husband brought him more friendly 
chaff than money. He regretted having 
mentioned Mrs. Brown’s name; it had 
only escaped him in the surprise of 
Edith’s attack. 
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“But ye sint ut back yersilf, mum,” 
he returned, quite decidedly, “ an’ with 
th’ missage that Mrs. Wyckoff hadn’t 
bought ut an’ wu'dn't have ut. Didn’t 
ye, now?” 

Saves, but 

John took up his paper as a judge 
might turn to the next case. 

“Tis soold, Mrs. Wyckoff,” he said, 
‘an’ tthat’s th’ ind of ut.” 

‘No, it~ isn’t, John,” said’ idith; 
quietly, as she walked out of the shop. 
Quietly she consulted the nearest direc- 
tory, under the B’s. And with unfalter- 
ing faith she made her way uptown to 
the imposing portal bearing a door-plate, 
in the old fashion preserved in modern 
times by a few New Yorkers, inscribed 
with the formidable name of Eliphalet 
Jenkins Brown. 

The door was opened by a man-ser- 
vant with a fine Church - of - England 
face, who took in her card, and while 
Edith sat in the big drawing-room over- 
filled with the most expensive furniture 
and ornaments, she tried to compose a 
little speech which should appeal to the 
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heart even of the affluent collector. 
Surely, with all these things, Mrs. Brown 
wouldn’t wish to keep a little print that 
didn’t belong to her, and Peter’s anniver- 
sary gift at that. But, of course, she 
couldn’t speak of such a thing to 

Mrs. Brown, entering with Edith’s 
card in her fingers and a very rich ex- 
pression upon her face, seemed to be 
bigger than almost any single object in 
the room—even the Italian cabinets or 
the great round crystal chandelier; she 
crowded the room perceptibly as she 
paused just inside the door. 

“Mrs. Wyckoffe ” 

“Yes, and you are Mrs. Brown. I trust 
your interest in the subject I have come 
to ask you about may excuse the call of 
a stranger.” 

Mrs. Brown waited very  stolidly, 
scenting a charity subscription, while 
Edith rehearsed her story, but at the end 
she stood as impenetrable as that heathen 
deity who had no ears, yet to whom the 
people had to pray, just the same, lest he 
should visit them with wrath for pre- 
suming to neglect his worship. 
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““T never heard such a preposterous 
story in all my life,” she said, at last, 
speaking down from the great height of 
her irregularly invaded domestic seclu- 
sion. “ And I certainly never heard of 
you, Mrs. —a— Wyckoff. Your name 
misled me for a moment; I thought it 
possible you might be somebody I knew. 
I presume you are a—a dealer in bric-a- 
brac yourself, but how you came to know 
about my buying a print from John 
Rorke I can’t fancy. I suppose you must 
have been in the shop while I was there. 
But you'll find you can’t take advantage 
of me.” 

Edith was crimson with wrath and 
mortification, and her voice trembled as 
she said: 

‘““But I am not a dealer at all, Mrs. 
Brown, and I have told you the exact 
truth about the whole thing, and I can- 
not understand why you should speak to 
me as you do.” 

Mrs. Brown rang the bell. “Oh, I 
know your tricks, you dealers! It’s as 
much as one’s life is worth to go into your 
places. But I’ve been collecting too long 
to mind most things you try to do to me 
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because you know I’m a rich woman, but 
I never did have one of you follow me 
into my own house before!” The butler 
appearing, “ Andrew, show this person 
out,” concluded Mrs. Brown, relieving 
the general congestion by sweeping from 
the room, and Edith, with blazing eyes 
and tears on her lashes, ran down the 
steps and got home she never quite knew 
how. 

Peter was very wrathful when he 
heard of her adventure. “‘ What an out- 
rageous old woman she must be!” he re- 
flected. ‘‘ Well—never mind. I'll take a 
hand now. It looks to me as if she needed 
a little plain talk from a man—oh, po- 
lite, of course ””—in response to Edith’s 
look of apprehension—“ polite, but very 
plain. I’ve known her husband, in the 
course of my work, for several years, and 
he’s a very square old chap, even if he is 
in the money business in Wall Street. 
He’s a very human kind of man. I could 
talk with him. Of course, an old lady 
who’s got something which doesn’t ex- 
actly belong to her is different, but I 
think I can manage it.” 

At ten o’clock the next morning Mr. 
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Peter Wyckoff rang the bell at Mr. 
Brown’s, and asked for Mrs. Brown. 
Yes, she was at home. The man took his 
card and he walked into the drawing- 
room where, as he remembered the rude- 
ness Edith had suffered in that place, his 
jaw grew very square and he did not sit 
down. 

Presently the servant’s hand drew 
aside the heavy curtain at the end of the 
long room, and Mrs. Brown sailed in, 
looking as big as an old-fashioned frigate 
in her light colored morning gown, with 
its successive tiers of ruffles mounting 
above each other like so many gun-decks 
cleared for action. 

‘““Good morning, Mrs. Brown,” said 
her visitor, advancing. “‘ I have called to 
see you in relation to the Bartolozzi 
print which John Rorke sold you by mis- 
take the other day.” 

Mrs. Brown stood in ominous silence 
as he paused, so he went on: 

““T bought the print myself from John 
some days before, as an anniversary gift 
for my wife, and left it to be delivered 
on a certain day. Mrs. Wyckoff sent it 
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back through a—a misunderstanding, 
and only day before yesterday did we 
learn that John had had the assurance to 
sell it to you.” 

“Oh, Pve heard that foolish story be- 
fore,’ broke in Mrs. Brown. ‘‘ Somebody 
came in here yesterday—fairly forced 
herself into my house 

»4) beep your pardon;”. said. Peter 
quickly. “ I think you are mistaken about 
that.” 

“What do you mean, sir, by coming 
here and insulting me?” demanded the 
lady in a voice almost louder than Peter’s 
impulse. ‘“‘ How do I know who you are 
that I should listen to your absurd sto- 
ries? What do——” 

““ Hey, what? what? ” came a fat voice 
from the back room. ‘‘ What’s all this, 
Maria?” The curtain was flung aside 
and a short, solid, pink old gentleman 
waddled into the room, newspaper in 
one hand and eyeglasses in the other. 
““What’s the trouble nowP? Who’s this 
young—why, it’s Mr.—er—why, yes, it’s 
Mr. Wyckoff! Well, well, what seems to 
be the matter now?” 
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Mrs. Brown’s astonishment checked 
her wrathful flow of words. “ Do you 
know this man?” she said. 

‘““Why, yes, know him very well,” an- 
swered her husband, staring. ‘“ You’ve 
got his card there, haven’t your It’s Mr. 
Wyckoff, of the Elector—comes down to 
my office very often. But what’s he want 
o’ you, Maria? Have you been gettin’ 
your name in the papers—hey, what?” 

““OQh, no, Mr. Brown,” interposed Pe- 
ter, ““I don’t come to see Mrs. Brown 
from the paper—simply on a personal 
matter of business. I didn’t expect to 
have the pleasure of seeing you.” 

‘““Oh, got a touch of influenza and my 
doctor is one o’ the worryers, and wants 
me to stay in the house for two days. It’s 
*most killin’ me, but I s’pose I’ve got to 
do it. So you came to see Mrs. Brown on 
business, hey? Well, I didn’t know she’d 
gone into business, but I’ve told her she’d 
better, with all this truck around here,” 
relaxed Mr. Brown jocularly. “ She’s 
got the house so I tell her it looks like an 
old furniture shop, and I’m glad if she’s 
goin’ to trade a little.” 
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Mrs. Brown became rigid again. For 
a few moments the silence was awkward 
when the banker blurted out: 

“Sounded to me as if Mrs. Brown 
wasn’t quite satisfied about somethin’, so 
I came in. What’s it all about, Maria?” 

Mrs. Brown’s face grew more angry, 
but she hesitated and still hesitated. Her 
husband was frankly puzzled, but he 
turned to Peter and said: 

“Well, Mr. Wyckoff, suppose you tell 
me. You're used to puttin’ things in few 
words. Let’s have it.” 

So Peter told the story, beginning 
with his purchase of the print and end- 
ing with Edith’s call of the day before. 
He couldn’t bring himself to spare Mrs. 
Brown that final detail, in laying the 
case before the old gentleman’s tribunal. 
‘““ And because I was sure Mrs. Brown 
could not really wish to take advantage 
of Mrs. Wyckoff’s misunderstanding,” 
he concluded, “I came here to tell the 
whole story of how the print happened 
to be in John’s shop the day she saw it 
there, and ask her to help straighten the 
matter out.” 
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Mr. Brown looked very serious. 
“Well,” he said, rubbing his nose with 
the rim of his glasses, “ looks to me as if 
you'd been buncoed by that dealer, Ma- 
ria, and you’ve got to make the best of 
a bad job. Mr. Wyckoff’s entirely in the 
right, as you can see, and you must send 
the picture back.” 

“Didn't I buy it, I should like to 
know?’ ” demanded his wife, her pride 
against the wall. 

“Why, I think likely—you’d buy 
’most anything,’ returned the banker, 
grimly. “ But John had no business to 
sell it to you—it wasn’t his to sell— 
didn’t belong to him. How’d I look 
sellin’ Northern Pacific twice over, just 
because I thought I could make money 
by doin’ it? I’d get into jail, and that’s 
where John ought to be. The picture had 
been bought once by Mr. Wyckoff, and 
John couldn’t sell it over again.” 

“But I didn’t know that,” protested 
Mrs. Brown more feebly, “and I must 
say——” 

“Well, you know all about it now,” 
returned her husband, inexorably, “ and 
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that old rascal of a junk-seller, John 
Whatyemaycall’im, must give you back 
your money. You’d better sit right down 
now and write him a letter and tell him 
to send up and get the picture that wasn’t 
his to sell. Lord! they talk about Wall 
Street bein’ a den o’ thieves!” exploded 
Mr. Brown. “I tell you, there’s no place 
in New York where they play so square 
a game. Think o’ that old scoundrel 
sellin’ his junk to two people, and takin’ 
their money, without turnin’ a hair! Yes, 
Maria, you sit right down and send him 
a letter askin’ him how he dared to 
swindle you like that. You tell him to 
send up quick for the picture, and to give 
you credit for what he charged you for 
it, and to send the thing over to the lady 
it was originally bought for, Mrs. Peter 
Wyckoff. That’s the way to talk to him.” 

Though Mrs. Brown saw her Barto- 
lozzi print disappearing, she grasped at 
the chance to pour out her wrath on 
somebody, and departed into the library 
with a frigid bow to Peter. 

“Oh, I tell you, Wyckoff, those an- 
tique dealers beat the Dutch. They’re 
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the worst set o’ swindlers in town, I do 
believe. Have a cigar, won’t your” He 
produced a substantial roll of tobacco 
like that which he was smoking. Peter 
took it in order that the rapid stream of 
the banker’s oration might not be di- 
verted. 

“'They’re awful, I tell you,” he went 
on. “One of ’em sold Mrs. Brown a 
writin’-table the other day that he said 
used to belong to Lady Hamilton; said it 
came from his brother’s shop in Dublin, 
where they never told lies, and there was 
no doubt about its havin’ belonged to 
her, because there was a torn sheet 0’ 
paper in a secret drawer with Lord Nel- 
son’s autograph on it, and he’d throw in 
the autograph. He charged that poor 
woman three hundred dollars for it, and 
she swallowed the story whole. My 
wife’s an awful good woman, Wyckoff, 
but she does get hung up by those fellows 
to beat the band. Seems ’s if she’d believe 
any story they tell her.” 

Peter laughed a little. “If anybody 
buys old things on account of the stories, 
I’m afraid they stand a good chance of 
paying high for romance,” he assented. 
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‘But your wife isn’t gettin’ wound up 
with this sort o’ stuff, is she, Wyckoff? ” 
went on Mr. Brown earnestly. “‘ Because 
it’s a disease, I tell you, this ‘ collectin’,’ 
as they call it; a regular bug they get into 
em, and it’s dangerous—dangerous. If 
you see any signs of it, you’d better take 
a high hand with her right now, for it 
grows worse’n weeds.” 

Peter’s smile was sheepish. “‘ Oh, no, 
Mr. Brown,” he said. ‘“‘ My wife’s a very 
sensible woman—doesn’t lose her head. 
She likes old things, but we live in a 
small apartment and there isn’t room for 
very many old tables and chairs—and 
bureaus,” he added reminiscently. “ Be- 
sides, we haven’t got the money to go 
into this thing very hard. It costs too 
much.” 

Otc vesmmitu doecsy costa a5) pile so’ 
money,” returned the banker. “ Mrs. 
Brown has got the whole place stuffed 
so full I declare I can’t find room to take 
off my boots anywhere. You ought to see 
our bedroom! And look at this parlor— 
I don’t begin to know how much these 
things cost.” 

Peter cast a rapid glance about the 
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drawing-room, and decided tacitly that 
it was just as well Mr. Brown didn’t 
know too much of the amount of money 
represented by its cluttered splendor. 
The banker turned back into the library 
and threw the end of his cigar into the 
fire with a sigh. 

“But Mrs. Brown’ll straighten out 
this business o’ yours for you all right,” 
he went on, lighting a fresh cigar. “‘ And 
you watch out sharp for that old thief 
that sold it to her. Never heard o’ such 
a job,” he growled. “ But we’ve caught 
him, and Mrs. Wyckoff'll get her pic- 
ture all right. Mrs. Brown’ll make it 
clear to him, just’s as I told her to. Oh, 
she’s a good enough business woman, 
Mrs. Brown is, except when it comes to 
buyin’ Lord WNelson’s autograph, or 
things like that.” 

Peter thought it quite possible that 
Mrs. Brown would forgive him if he did 
not make his adieus to her in person, so 
he left the banker over his newspaper 
and proceeded to the office, whence he 
informed Edith by telephone of his suc- 
cessful attack upon the spoiler of her 
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happiness. She passed a blissful hour in 
the knowledge that Mrs. Brown had 
been obliged to disgorge her plunder, 
and after luncheon walked solemnly 
over to John’s shop, filled with lofty re- 
proof which she proposed to visit upon 
that wicked old gray head. 

She found John very glum. Mrs. 
Brown had sent down the print with her 
very sharp note, and the old man was re- 
flecting upon the uncertainties of the 
bric-a-brac business where ladies were 
concerned. Edith began with the calm- 
ness of triumphant virtue: 

“You know I told you, John, when I 
saw you yesterday, that you hadn’t heard 
the last of the print. Was I right?” 

John leaned both elbows on the back 
of a carved Flemish chair, and his grim 
chin broadened in a quizzical smile. 
“'Th’ laadies is always roight, Mrs. 
Wyckoff,” he said quietly. “’Tis their 
inayleenable privilege.” 

Edith found herself laughing. “ But 
you know you did wrong in selling it 
twice.” 

“Tis hoodooed, I tthink,”’ said John 
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calmly. “ I’ve had ut f’r five years, an’ 
nobody’d buy ut. Th’ English arrtist man 
said he’d take ut, an’ didn’t. Misther 
Wyckoff tuk ut, at last, an’ thin ye 
w’u’dn’t have ut, an’ sint ut back. Mrs. 
Brown tuk ut, an’ now she sinds ut back. 
Arr’ ye sure ye’ll kape ut, av I sind ut 
over, ag’ine Ah! ut’s th’ laadies that 
change their moinds! ‘ Uncerrtain, c’y, 
an’ hard to plaze,’ as Sir Walther siz. 
An’ they wuz that way, aven in classicle 
toimes— Varyoryorum it mutabilly sim- 
per’ was sid o’ thim be th’ pote whin 
Room was young. Ye’ll get th’ print in 
an hour or two, Mrs. Wyckoff, an’ I 
hope ye’ll lave ut stay in th’ house this 
toime. Av ut comes back ag’in to me, I'll 
taak’ ut t’ Father Burke, me spiritule 
gyardeen, an’ ask him to put holy wather 
on ut, so I will. "Tis a hoodoo, I do be- 
lave.” 

That evening they studied the print 
together. “What lovely curves in that 
bending figure!” said Peter, “and how 
it carries one back to the gentle, old- 
world leisure — those old - fashioned 
phrases of thanks to the gentleman who 
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had honored the family of ‘departed 
Genius and Virtue ’!” 

But Edith sat very still, and something 
in her quiet struck through Peter, silent, 
yet vibrating like a deep note. Suddenly, 
to both of them, came a sense of what 
it all stood for—the carved stone, the 
mourning figure, the inverted torch, the 
classical epitaph, the formal phrases of 
courtesy at the passing of a soul. The 
greatest painter of his time, his honor 
and joy and life burned out, and the pale 
ash transmuted for them here, sitting in 
the first circle of their terrestrial dream, 
into a faded brown print. “ For us also 
the trap 1s laid.” They looked solemnly 
into each other’s eyes. 

“Tt wasn’t worth while, was it, 
dear’ ” said he. 

She clung close to him as she mur- 
mured, “Three whole days gone out of 
our life!” 
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Ever since the incident of the Pick- 
wick ladle, which turned out to be a 
reproduction, Mrs. Peter Wyckoff had 
cherished a gentle melancholy. She did 
not accuse herself of priggishness in her 
taste for antiquities, yet she confessed to 
a strange desire to possess some actual 
treasure, not to be duplicated or not to 
be matched in beauty and variety outside 
a museum. 

“T did think we had got a really valu- 
able original, for a while, Peter,” she 
sighed, as she regarded her husband 
across the coffee-cups one evening in the 
early spring of 1905. 

“‘ But we may find something else,” re- 
sponded the optimistic member of the 
family. ‘“‘ You never can tell when it may 
turn up. What sort of thing were you 
thinking of— furniture, or silver, or 
china? I know where there are some old 
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spoons and a little teapot that the dealer 
swears were made by Paul Revere’s own 
hands. But he wants too much money for 
them.” 

“'That’s really the trouble,’ she ad- 
mitted. ‘‘ And, of course, here in Amer- 
ica we haven’t the chance to find things 
that people in Europe have who can 
prowl around among odds and ends. The 
little débris in Paris or Florence, for in- 
stance, is all so interesting. And though 
all our things are nice, and we love them, 
yet it does seem as if we hadn’t anything 
which we couldn’t go out and replace 
with something equally good of its own 
kind if we had the money. What I want 
is one real museum piece, some one pre- 
cious thing which we could be proud to 
show even to a great collector.” 

“It’s true that the old things are 
growing scarcer every day, as John 
Rorke says,” reflected Peter. “The old 
nations are learning new tricks. Con- 
sider the atrocities of ‘art’ which Japan 
is turning out now. Even Russia and 
China, which are the last of ’em to move, 
are getting shaken out of their old ways.” 
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“Is there any real war news to- 
night?” she asked. 

‘“‘ Not a drop,” he answered. 

If anybody’s memory chance to run as 
far back as the early spring of 1905 (in 
these years of many events and swift for- 
getfulness) he will recall that the arms 
of Russia and Japan were then practi- 
cally at a deadlock. The armies in the 
field were tearing each other’s throats 
silently and savagely; neither side would 
relax its grip, the whole world was hor- 
ror-stricken, yet in all the world no na- 
tion saw its way openly to interfere. But 
just at this time, behind the curtain, had 
begun the first moves toward interven- 
tion. The only visible sign of any such 
hidden movement was the extraordinary 
nature of the despatches which began to 
be sent back to the newspapers by their 
various correspondents. Some curious 
spirit of contradiction seemed suddenly 
to have possessed the “ sources of infor- 
mation.” General A. proposed to march; 
General B. reported the reduction of the 
Province of C.; General D. was slain. 
The next day, General A. intended to 
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fall back slowly until it should have 
stopped raining; General B. was a thou- 
sand miles to the north; General D. re- 
ported alive and kicking for reinforce- 
ments. From all which things it was to 
be inferred that Madame Diplomacy had 
left her first card upon the commanders 
in the field, and that the invisible web 
of official convention was being spun 
around the combatants. 

When war news passes into this stage, 
the patient, bright-eyed, pipe-smoking 
man who classifies the news of the world 
each night and ‘“ makes up” his paper, 
puts it on one of the inside pages, along 
with probabilities of various sorts—poli- 
tics, weather, flying machines or new 
experiments with radium. So, on an in- 
side page it remains, as in a sort of chrys- 
alis, until the day comes around when it 
is once more written in the active voice 
as the chronicle of events instead of being 
a sort of culture for all kinds of diplo- 
matic bacilli. Then it reappears on the 
first page of the morning newspaper, dis- 
placing even murders. 

The war news had been hidden away 
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on the inside pages of the Elector for 
several weeks, and there were no visible 
signs of life in it one morning when the 
city editor of that influential journal 
called Mr. Peter Wyckoff to his desk. 
“Here’s a ‘tip’ that has been sent in,” 
he said, referring to a memorandum in 
his hand, “ which may have something 
interesting behind it, though the fact 
isn’t much. Some old Chinese or other is 
accused of smuggling, and he’s up at the 
Chinese Consulate in Ninth Street now 
trying to squirm out of it. Better go up 
there and see what it is all about. You 
seem to be fond of the Chinese.” 
When Peter rang the bell at the Con- 
sulate the door was opened by a Chinese 
house-servant in something as near a state 
of perturbation as such a stolid individ- 
ual ever betrays. Peter, inquiring for the 
consul, stepped inside the door of the 
drawing-room, the servant being in too 
great confusion to guide him elsewhere; 
and he found himself in the presence of 
four men. One was the consul, Mr. Ting, 
with whom Peter had a newspaper man’s 
acquaintance. The second was an unmis- 
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takable Irishman in the uniform of a 
United States customs inspector. The 
other two men were Chinese. The elder 
wore Oriental dress, and his silk cap 
was topped with a tall ornament of 
carved carnelian. The younger Chinese 
wore Western clothing and had dis- 
pensed with his queue. As his eyes met 
Peter’s they both stared in the sudden 
surprise of unexpected recognition. 

Peter bowed profoundly to the grave 
old consul. 

‘““Good-morning, Mr. Ting,” said he. 
“‘T have called to see you in reference 
to some Customhouse misunderstanding 
which I am told you can explain. But 
will you allow me to speak to an old 
classmate of mine whom I haven’t seen 
since we were at Yale, years ago?” 

The consul bowed in turn, with a look 
of surprise. Peter and the younger Chi- 
nese shook hands warmly. 

“This is great luck, Liang,” he said. 
“Tm delighted to see you in America 
again, and hope you'll let me know if I 
can be of the slightest service to you.” 
He turned to the consul. “I didn’t mean 
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to intrude on a private conversation, Mr. 
Ting, but the boy showed me in here. 
Shall I wait elsewhere? ” 

As Peter spoke, the door-bell rang 
again, and the noiseless servant showed 
another man into the room. Peter in- 
stantly recognized the official interpreter 
of the consulate, a tall, smoothly shaven 
Irishman, whose interesting face showed 
the mark of the expert detective overlaid 
with something of Oriental astuteness 
and authority. This was Mr. Thomas 
O’Hara, who after years of experience in 
his official place, knew quite as many 
tricks of the Chinese in New York as 
the consul himself, and whose practical 
efficiency far outran the measure of his 
title. 

O’Hara gave respectful greeting to 
Mr. Ting and the two strangers. Then 
he turned to the Custom House inspector 
with the curtness of a superior officer. In 
a few words the inspector stated his case. 
The old Chinese had very valuable ob- 
jects of art in his baggage which he had 
not declared for duty, and since all Chi- 
nese looked alike to this diligent servant 
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of the customs, he was bent on sending 
the old mandarin to Ellis Island pre- 
paratory to deporting him back to Chi- 
na, and proposed to confiscate his boxes. 

But the inspector knew O'Hara. It ap- 
peared that O’Hara was a_ universal 
power, able even in a black coat to over- 
awe the brass buttons of Federal office. 
He listened to the inspector’s tale; then 
conversed in Chinese with the consul for 
a few moments. The result was that the 
inspector departed, apologetic and con- 
vinced that he had made a mistake; and 
O’Hara was presented with much cere- 
mony to the old Chinese, who was no less 
a personage than Prince Liang Tung 
Ho, on his travels in America, attended 
by his son, Liang Shen, and clothed with 
an authority corresponding with that of 
an ambassador, which relieved him from 
any responsibility to the customs’ re- 
quirements of Uncle Sam, although the 
old Chinese was registered simply as 
Mr. Liang at the Holland House, and 
his incognito was to be respected by the 
newspapers. 

All this was conveyed to Mr. Peter 
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Wyckoff, together with the hint that any 
mention in print of the Custom House 
misunderstanding would be deeply re- 
gretted by the Son of Heaven and his 
unworthy servant, the aforesaid noble 
traveller incognito, so that Peter re- 
ported “no story” to the city editor, 
with such explanations as were necessary. 
Whereupon the incident at the Consu- 
late was officially closed. 

But in his private and unofficial ca- 
pacity Peter called on the two travellers 
that evening. He found them lodged 
with some degree of splendor, and his 
old classmate a bit matured in the six or 
seven years since their commencement 
day. The elder Liang confessed to slight 
fatigue after what had been to him a 
rather trying day—his first experience 
of uncompromising Western democracy. 
His son interpreted for a few minutes, 
when the prince retired to his bedcham- 
ber and left the younger man with Peter, 
after delivering a request in Chinese 
which was acknowledged with great for- 
mality and respect. 

In the hour that followed Peter gave 
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some general account of himself and his 
fortunes to his classmate, and in return 
he learned that young Liang, in addition 
to the prime good luck of having kept 
his head on his shoulders during the re- 
cent ticklish period in Chinese imperial 
politics, had maintained and advanced 
his position in what the Chinese believe 
corresponds to the diplomatic service of 
other nations. At present, he was in at- 
tendance upon and in cooperation with 
his father in a political mission whose 
scope he was not at liberty to disclose, 
but which involved a protracted stay in 
America. Liang concluded: 

“Tt may be that soon you will know 
more about it— enough to guess the 
whole. But for the present, we are sim- 
ply two travellers who are interested in 
your country. My father is here for the 
first time. Naturally, he finds much that 
is very strange in his eyes. I hope to 
make his experiences bear more lightly 
on him, for I understand the Western 
manners.” (If Liang smiled at the word 
‘““manners” his face did not show it.) 
“And in relation to the incident this 
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morning he wishes me to express to you, 
again, his thanks for your courtesy in 
keeping the matter out of the paper, and 
he begs your acceptance of a slight token 
of his appreciation.” 

With this, the young Chinese brought 
forward a little silk case, which he 
opened, displaying a shallow cup of 
grayish stone, its edge deeply carved in 
a formal pattern. “ A little jade dish for 
your cigar ashes,” he smiled. “ This is 
what we call ‘ pork-fat’ color. Do you 
take any interest in Chinese things? ” 

Peter’s eyes shone with delight as he 
tried to express his thanks for the bit of 
jade, together with his protests against 
having his share in the incident at the 
Consulate regarded seriously. “I think 
I care more for your Chinese porcelains, 
and things like this cup than for all the 
pictures that ever came out of France,” 
he said. “‘ I know it’s a one-sided sort of 
taste, but I feel that way, and so does 
Mrs. Wyckoff. Let me thank you for her, 
too.” 

Liang bowed. “ My father’s pleasure 
and mine are doubled, then,” he said 
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with that flavor of formality in phrase 
which hangs about all Oriental compli- 
ments like the odor of sandal-wood in an 
old cabinet. 

“Tt’s pretty hard luck that your 
father’s first impressions of America 
should have been made so disagreeable 
by that cheeky Custom House man,” con- 
tinued Peter. ‘“‘ But they are a difficult 
lot for strangers to deal with. Did he 
seem to be after a tip?” 

“Oh, no,” returned Liang, quietly; 
“he proposed to send us back to China 
under your exclusion laws, and to confis- 
cate our baggage, which he said con- 
tained dutiable goods which we were 
trying to smuggle.” 

Peter did not follow the subject of the 
exclusion laws. “Trying to smuggle!” 
he repeated. “Why, you are not mer- 
chants.” 

“But we do not carry European 
trunks,” conceded Liang, ‘and doubt- 
less our boxes do look as though they 
contained merchandise. As a matter of 
fact, we have brought many pieces of 
porcelain, silks, carvings, and other 
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things of the kind, which are intended 
for gifts to persons of importance in 
America,” he went on; “ for that is one 
of our customs when travelling. The 
particular thing which aroused the in- 
spector’s zeal was a very beautiful old 
plate which he chanced to find in one of 
the cases.” 

Liang turned toward a doorway in the 
corner of the room, and gave an order 
in Chinese. In a few moments a servant 
brought in a large flat box made of some 
dark wood, elaborately finished with 
carved panels and little handles and fas- 
tenings of wrought brass. Liang un- 
locked it and pushed back the sliding 
cover. 

Secured by silken straps in a thickly 
padded nest of embroidered satin, lay a 
deep plate or charger seven or eight 
inches in diameter, which Peter instantly 
recognized as similar to certain of the 
greatest treasures in the collection of 
old Chinese porcelains in the Metro- 
politan Museum, which boasts the finest 
collection of this kind in the world. 
Liang lifted it out. “This is a very 
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fine old plate,’ he said. “ Don’t you 
think so?” 

Peter took it in his hands. It was what 
the learned collectors call an “ eggshell 
roseback plate with seven borders,” ex- 
quisitely thin, and representing the high- 
est perfection of Chinese porcelain in the 
beautiful famille rose. The face of the 
plate was ornamented with vitreous en- 
amels in the softest tones of pink and 
pale yellow, and gilding. On the face a 
series of elaborate borders encircled the 
central decoration, a scene of domestic 
life in China, and the entire curve of the 
back was covered with a deep rose-color, 
so that the light shining through it dif- 
fused a marvellous glow over the color- 
ing of the face. 

“What a wonderful thing!” ex- 
claimed Peter. “The colors are so soft, 
and yet so brilliant. How old is it?” 

‘Oh, I suppose it was made late in the 
seventeenth century,” said Liang. ‘‘ This 
is of Ki’en Lung’s time, when the art was 
at high-water mark. This kind of thing, 
with the rosy back—the rose-color was 
produced from gold—was made par- 
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ticularly for the European market; the 
French admired it very much. You see, 
these pinks and yellows are over the 
glaze; they were burned in by a second 
fixing in small kilns at a lower tempera- 
ture than that required to bake the plate 
itself. Ah, yes,” he admitted, “it is very 
beautiful. Nobody knows how to get 
quite so fine a rose-color as this now. 
I suppose your Custom House friend 
thought I should get a large price for 
this one.” 

Peter’s gaze lingered lovingly on the 
fragile masterpiece. “That is worthy 
to be an emperor’s gift to his friend, 
surely,” he mused. “ But do you mean to 
say,” he went on laughingly, “that you’ve 
got your baggage full of such things? 
It’s like a story out of the ‘ Arabian 
Nights.’ But then, you are the only great 
people who have any background of 
mystery and romance left.” 

The Chinese smiled gravely. “ My 
father will be gratified to hear that my 
American friend admires our civiliza- 
tion and our works of art,” he said. ‘And 
from what you tell me of your profes- 
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sion, I think it possible that we may see 
each other again, before the summer is 
past. And you may be sure it is very 
pleasant to me to renew one of the friend- 
ships of university days. Have you kept 
track of many of the men in our old di- 
visionr”’ Thus the talk drifted to mem- 
ories of undergraduate life, and it was so 
late when Peter got home that Edith’s 
curtain lecture was averted only by an 
exhibition of the jade cup, and a careful 
description of the glories of the roseback 
plate. 

One fine morning in June the war 
news reappeared with a flourish on the 
first page of the newspapers. President 
Roosevelt had consulted the ambassadors 
of Russia and Japan, and had invited the 
two governments to send special envoys 
to confer with each other in America, in 
the interests of peace. This action was 
criticised severely by all the local au- 
thorities on international law and cour- 
tesy in every country grocery store and 
at every boarding - house table in this 
happy land of free speech. Condign dis- 
aster was predicted as sure to follow 
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such impetuous intervention. Nobody 
may say, even now, just how the impulse 
came—what royal personage first whis- 
pered to the President—nor need any- 
body care. Russia sulked, but showed no 
disposition to declare war upon the 
United States in consequence of the sug- 
gestion, and on being pressed to accept, 
did so. Japan thanked us kindly for the 
suggestion, and took pleasure in falling 
in with it. And so, with fitting delibera- 
tion, it was agreed that the plenipoten- 
tiaries of Russia and Japan should meet 
in Washington to match their wits, while 
their arms remained at deadlock on the 
Manchurian mountains. And as an after- 
thought, since Washington is not habita- 
ble in the hot weather, the Portsmouth 
Navy Yard was designated as a conve- 
nient rendezvous for the distinguished 
visitors. 

As soon as this had been definitely de- 
cided, in July, the managing editor of 
the Elector made his plans. “ Mr. Wyck- 
off,” he said, ‘‘ I want you to take charge 
of this Portsmouth story. Il] send Bab- 
bitt and Erskine to help you, and we will 
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arrange for our own wire from the hotel 
right into the office here, when things 
get going; but you will have to stay down 
there from next Monday until the break- 
up. I’ve engaged quarters for you at the 
Wentworth. Better make your arrange- 
ments at home to be away for six weeks, 
at least. It ll be the hardest work you ever 
had; you will find ’em very shifty, and 
not easy milkers, at all. The Russians 
hate newspaper men, but if Rosen tells 
you a thing squarely, it'll be true. As to 
the Japs—they’re an unknown quantity 
all around. But, of course, it’s the biggest 
story of the year, and a summer at the 
Wentworth will have some compensa- 
tions. Good luck to you!” 

When Peter went home and told Edith 
she clasped her hands. 

“ But what am I going to do all sum- 
mer?” she protested. 

Peter answered her complaint with a 
smile. “‘ Why not come along?” he sug- 
gested. “ You have to go to the country, 
anyway; and we can close the apartment 
for as long as we choose.” 

“Oh,” she cried, her eyes very round, 
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“won't it be fun! Just think of staying in 
that lovely old town—why, it’s the Tom 
Bailey place, Peter! And I’ve always 
wanted to see a really old-fashioned New 
England town; and I’ve never been in 
one —except Boston, and that’s rather 
large,” she added reflectively. 

“Yes; and think of the houses full of 
old furniture and china,” said Peter. 
“Think of the fun of browsing around 
in such a place as that. But I guess 
you'll have to do all the hunting—un- 
less I’m mistaken, I shall have to sit 
right down by the side of that job at 
the Wentworth and never leave it, night 
or day.” 

So it came to pass that the last week in 
July found them in the drowsy old town 
which had never suffered such an inva- 
sion before, since its foundation. Peter’s 
newspaper, like the others, had engaged 
rooms for its representatives at the Went- 
worth Hotel, where the envoys were to 
be housed and entertained by the State of 
New Hampshire, but not a single nook 
which a hotel clerk’s imagination could 
classify as a room remained unbespoken 
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under all its various sprawling roofs. So 
Edith had to be contented with quarters 
in a hotel named for another historic 
governor, and Peter came over to see her, 
just as it used to be when they were en- 
gaged. The envoys were to arrive early 
in August, so Peter and Edith had about 
a week in which to spy out the land. 
Neither of these two young people 
had ever found the chance, until now, 
to explore an unspoiled New England 
town. Together they walked through 
the deeply shaded, quiet old streets, and 
beheld with their eyes the prim, green- 
shuttered, fan-lighted doorways of the 
houses, approached by two or three worn 
stone steps. ‘““O Peter!” cried Edith one 
morning as they came upon a low, many- 
roofed old house tucked away at an angle 
with the street, and in their glance at the 
narrow window saw a woman’s face, 
thin and shadowy, peering out beside a 
half -drawn curtain: “do see that! It 
might be the very house with the seven 
gables itself, only that was in Salem! But 
how faded and remote it all seems, 
doesn’t it? And just Jook at that lovely 
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old knocker on the door! Oh, these are 
the real old-fashioned Americans who 
live here, I’m sure—just like the people 
who came over here three hundred years 
ago to be free to worship and to live 
away from all the brawl and sordidness 
of cities! Isn’t it like a dream?” 

As she spoke, a lank, sandy-haired 
young man stepped around the corner of 
the house. ‘“‘ Mornin’,” he said blandly. 
““ Ex-cuse my speakin’, but I see you was 
strangers, and thought you might be in- 
terested in antiques—I make a speciality 
o’ such things, and ef you sh’d ever care 
to look through my c’lection, I’d like to 
hand ye a ca’d.” 

Edith stood dumb with surprise. Peter 
took the card inscribed with the name 
and business of Joel H. Coffin. 

“Yersee;’ went on Mr. Coffin, * me 
and my brothers keep the biggest pa’t of 
our stock in the haouse, here, but we’ve 
got a store, too, daown by the dock, 
where we ketch the folks comin’ in on 
the boat. Ef you and your lady sh’d be 
lookin’ for ginooine old antiques, I wish 
ye’d give us a call.” 
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Slowly recognizing the fact that the 
leading industries in most old New Eng- 
land towns are now the keeping of sum- 
mer boarders and the selling of “ an- 
tiques,” Peter and Edith made their way 
toward the water-front. Beyond the shin- 
ing expanse of the river widening to the 
bay, the long, green slope of Kittery 
Point was crowned by that sprawling 
white barrack, the Wentworth Hotel, 
where the foreign visitors were to live 
during the Peace Conference. And so far 
as everybody else was concerned, also, 
this place was the nerve-centre of every- 
thing. Nobody will ever know what the 
envoys thought of the Naval Stores build- 
ing, in the Navy Yard, where they held 
their meetings. It was a gaunt, gray pile 
of lumber which looked like a grain ele- 
vator, in which a few rooms had been 
put in formal masquerade of mahogany 
furniture and Eastern carpets and drap- 
eries. No greater contrast with the stately 
palaces of Russia or the artistic struc- 
tures of Japan could be imagined; but 
doubtless diplomatic tact never allowed 
itself to be surprised at the appearance 
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of the Summer Palace of the American 
mediator. 

The Wentworth is a good type of the 
American country hotel of the older 
fashion—like some of the oldest of the 
big wooden taverns with piazzas two 
stories high, to be found in the White 
Mountains, or the Berkshires, or along 
the coast. Architecturally ugly, and pain- 
ful in detail of furniture and decoration, 
its great extent was packed full and over- 
flowing with the most varied and pictur- 
esque crowd ever gathered in New Eng- 
land. Besides the Russian and Japanese 
envoys and their suites, including scores 
of attachés, interpreters, and servants, 
almost every European power was rep- 
resented, if not avowedly, no less actu- 
ally, in the cosmopolitan throng which 
moved about the long, lofty piazzas, 
lounged upon the chairs and divans 
under the electric chandelier in the big 
office, spun about the country in automo- 
biles, strolled along the winding roads, 
and starred the quiet vistas of the old 
town with unaccustomed bits of vivid 
color in foreign uniforms or strange ap- 
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parel of many kinds. A number of ladies 
accompanied the Russians, and these, to- 
gether with the host of American ma- 
trons and their tall daughters, who in- 
spected the foreign officers with frank 
interest, were like the sparkling bubbles 
thrown up from the surface of this deep 
caldron whose boiling was so narrowly 
watched by newspaper men assembled 
from the four corners of the earth. 
Peter speedily made the acquaintance 
of a few correspondents from English, 
French, and German newspapers, be- 
sides the alert company of men from 
every important journal in America. As 
he listened to the first greetings of the 
foreign correspondents who were renew- 
ing friendships dating back to Lady- 
smith, or Hong-Kong, or Cuba, or Paris, 
he realized even more fully the impor- 
tance of the present occasion, and he 
found he needed to call out all his re- 
serve of acuteness and patience to win- 
now out the little wheat of real news 
from the dusty cloud of rumors which 
filled the air. Each day the official 
spokesman of the Russian and Japanese 
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envoys conveyed a number of carefully 
worded sentences to the newspaper men, 
which Peter soon discovered to be capa- 
ble of as many different interpretations 
as one chose. Every correspondent saw 
the news through his own eyes; the re- 
port which went to San Francisco was 
different from the Chicago man’s idea 
of it, and from that of the correspondent 
from New Orleans or Boston or St. 
Louis or New York. The Japanese re- 
porters wrote out despatches couched in 
such elegant phrases as are not known in 
Western newspaper offices; the French 
and German correspondents cabled their 
several impressions; the Englishmen told 
their own stories. 

Peter found a valuable counsellor in 
the chief correspondent of the London 
Century, one Dr. Arthur Henry, whose 
work had taken him to the remotest capi- 
tals, and whose tact and astuteness had 
made him known as, next to Sir Robert 
Hart, the most influential white man in 
the Far East. This correspondent, who 
was habitually received in Oriental coun- 
tries with the honors accorded to a pleni- 
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potentiary, was a slender, fair-haired man, 
with an air of gentle boredom and the 
constitution of a steel cable. Apparently 
he was endowed with unearthly powers 
of intuition; actually, he was an acute and 
discreet man who possessed very fully 
the confidence of persons able to give him 
the most accurate information, and who 
never in the slightest degree betrayed 
that confidence; he never printed with- 
out leave. This man, with perhaps half 
a dozen correspondents from leading 
American newspapers, soon drifted to- 
gether into a sort of informal board of 
strategy; and Peter found that the result 
of these daily conferences was the near- 
est possible approach to an accurate 
résumé of the actual happenings in the 
big conference chamber over at the navy 
yard. 

For the first week after the arrival of 
the Russian and Japanese envoys, their 
departure from the hotel in the morning 
and their return in the afternoon were 
the occasion for a great crush of people 
on the piazza. Count Witte and Baron 
Rosen, the Russian ambassador, Baron 
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Komura, and Minister Takahira natu- 
rally held the centre of the stage; but 
after a few days the great American pub- 
lic ceased to take special interest in these 
leading figures, and the young women 
began to amuse themselves with a tiny 
Japanese princelet, whose admiration 
for all Western arts and graces was in 
inverse ratio to his stature. And so the 
summer days slipped away in the hotel; 
the girls played with the Japanese doll 
and flirted with half a dozen of the 
French and Russian attachés, or begged 
an occasional newspaper man who fell 
into their net to explain to them why the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard was situated in 
the town of Kittery and in the State of 
Maine. Old ladies and gentlemen played 
bridge for six hours at a sitting. The 
rows of big motor-cars in front of the 
long piazza stood like a regiment of war- 
rior beetles with bulging eyes and ar- 
mored backs; a few intrepid spirits 
played tennis in the broiling sun on the 
little knoll that rose between the hotel 
and the blue, glittering sea; the room on 
the ground-floor filled with telegraph in- 
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struments which chattered softly every 
now and then among themselves, was 
never deserted, day or night, by half a 
dozen operators ready to sound the gen- 
eral reveille should occasion rise; the 
long stretch of the back piazza, thickly 
sown with little tables, was never with- 
out a few thirsty mortals; while always, 
everywhere, the air was full of something 
indefinable, vague, elusive, yet sharply 
perceptible by the journalistic sense— 
the Spirit of News. 

Edith and Peter found time during 
the succession of long, bright days to go 
treasure hunting in Portsmouth. They 
ransacked the shop of Mr. Joel H. 
Coffin, and discovered that there were 
three half-brothers in the Coffin family 
(making one brother and a half, as Edith 
reflected), each of whom seemed more 
guileful than the others. They listened to 
the eloquence of the aged Deacon Wood- 
house, an antiquaire who never wore a 
coat and swathed his patriarchal throat 
in a soft stock which was considered to 
be white; they rummaged among the 
wares of a deaf old gentleman who pos- 
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sessed more rickety furniture and broken 
dishes than any dealer they had ever 
seen. One afternoon they were lingering 
on his door-stone, shouting their polite 
farewells, when a small, dark man who 
was passing paused and bowed to Peter. 

“Why, Liang!” he cried, “ what are 
you doing here?” and in a moment he 
guessed the answer to his own question. 

“You know I told you we might meet 
again before the summer was over,” said 
the young Chinese, when he had been 
presented to Edith. ‘‘ As you see, we are 
here; both my father and I are lodged 
in the Wentworth. We come to represent 
the interest of our government in this 
conference, though no special promi- 
nence is given to our presence. It is bet- 
ter so; your friend Dr. Henry under- 
stands it all.” 

‘““T begin to think there is nothing Dr. 
Henry does not understand,” replied Pe- 
ter meekly. “ I hope everything is going 
to your satisfactione ” 

“T scarcely think they have come to 
any question of great importance as yet,” 
said Liang. “It is always necessary to 
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clear the ground and then to set up your 
own structure big enough to allow of 
something being taken away at the re- 
quest of the other side.” He smiled 
faintly. ‘‘ But, believe me, I will not let 
you go ignorant of anything of value 
which comes to me. Meantime, what are 
you doing here—looking for curios?” 

Peter laughed a little sheepishly. 
“Yes; but it would be hopeless to search 
here for anything which would interest 
you. We have been looking at that old 
platter,” and he pointed to a big oval 
dish decorated in many colors with birds, 
flowers, fruit, and glittering green leaves. 
It had been broken and mended with 
many clumsy flat rivets. 

Liang inspected it gravely. “ That is 
Chinese repair work,” he said; “ but I 
do not think it is very old. Still, some of 
the color is good. It is hard to find the 
finest pieces now. But I can see you are 
interested in the wares of China,” he 
added politely. “ I should like to look at 
your collection.” 

It was early in the third week in 
August when something happened. No- 
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body knew how the word came, but the 
wireless, invisible message was unmis- 
takable. The Japanese correspondents 
rushed away into corners and reappeared 
with long despatches for the cable; 
the German and French representatives 
looked mysterious and pulled their 
mustaches importantly; the small but 
tempestuous ‘“‘ commissioner” from the 
Philadelphia Trumpeter made no secret 
of his mental distress. He wrote a head- 
line for his despatch in a bold, clear 
hand—“ There can be no Peace ”’—and 
ostentatiously dashing down the sheets 
beside the operator, paced dejectedly out 
upon the back piazza and drank alone, 
oppressed by his gloom. Tom Eggleston, 
of the San Francisco Eagle, was the first 
man to put his finger on the exact cause 
of the ebullition. “I believe it’s Sagha- 
lien,” he said to Peter, as they walked on 
the piazza. “I got it last night from Sato 
that the Saghalien question was coming 
up to-day, and now they’ve split on it.” 

“Ts it about Saghalien? ” asked Peter, 
as they met Dr. Henry. 

The grave man nodded. “ Nothing is 
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settled yet; but that is the point they are 
sticking on now. It does look rather bad, 
I must say,” he added as he turned 
up the staircase toward Baron Rosen’s 
apartment. 

The statement issued that evening by 
Mr. Sato, the spokesman of the Japanese 
envoys, was a masterpiece of indirection. 
After studying it for ten minutes Peter 
felt more uncertain than ever. The Rus- 
sian bulletin was equally vague. It was 
a bad night for the newspaper man. 

The next day came the word that the 
matter of Saghalien had been passed over 
for the time being, to be brought up later 
as unfinished business. Mr. Sato’s smile 
diffused itself all over his face; the Con- 
tinental journalists took heart of grace; 
even the dejected diplomatist from the 
Trumpeter forebore to send frantic tele- 
grams to his paper. Everybody breathed 
{rear 

But it was not for long. Two days later 
came the most sinister whispers. All was 
lost. Both sides were inflexible on the 
question of the cost of the war, the most 
serious problem in the whole situation. 
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Neither would yield, and the conference 
must break up. The Russians had or- 
dered their servants to pack their lug- 
gage. The Japanese minister had been in 
consultation with the passenger agents of 
steamship lines. Professor De Maartens, 
the great expert in international law, had 
already left the place. 

Dr. Henry wore a very sober face. 
“‘ It’s impossible to tell,” he said. ‘‘ These 
people are professional intriguers, but 
their demands clash so seriously that I 
don’t see where either side will begin to 
yield. But—they haven’t actually refused 
to debate any longer. And there is always 
hope, you know.” 

Baron Rosen sent voluminous de- 
spatches to St. Petersburg; Count Witte 
followed them with others, longer. Min- 
ister Takahira sent despatches to Tokyo 
and to Oyster Bay. The next day Baron 
Rosen went to Oyster Bay in person and 
returned three days later, silent and 
glum. And as the long hours dragged 
on, the whole great hotel hummed with 
doubt, hope, questionings, laughter, anx- 
iety, derision, contradictions. The news- 
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paper men were at their wits’ end. 
Nobody could feel sure of his own infor- 
mation; the feverishness of the situation 
affected everybody. A group of attachés, 
brilliant with decorations, sat around a 
table laden with everything drinkable, 
from vodka to Scotch whiskey. Dr. 
Henry paused by them for a moment. 
He knew half of the men personally, and 
the others knew all about him. “ I’m 
thirsty,” he said in French, “ but not for 
any of this.” 

A black-bearded Russian laughed jo- 
vially. “I know,” he answered; “ but 
you remember what they said to you 
in Madrid, do you not? Manana, my 
friend. Continuez, continuez!” 

And this state of things went on for a 
week, seven days, a hundred and sixty- 
eight hours—an infinity of time—until 
everybody had lost sleep, followed a 
hundred false trails, and found his nerves 
as tense as fiddlestrings. The American 
journalist, as a rule, is endowed with a 
sense of humor; it is one of his most pre- 
cious possessions. In spite of this, almost 
every man felt as strained and nervous 
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as though the whole outcome of the war 
between Russia and Japan rested on his 
individual shoulders. He tried to shake 
it off, but it bore him down like a diver’s 
armor. 

When this condition had _ persisted 
long enough Nature reasserted herself, 
and in a way characteristic of the Ameri- 
can temperament. The men began to 
joke about it. 

“Did you hear that the Mikado was 
coming to Oyster Bay to consult the 
President?”’ asked the Chicago Morn- 
ing correspondent of his neighbor. 
“They tell me that the Russian Minister 
of Finance has bought a house in Wash- 
ington,’ said another. “J heard that 
General Nogi has been invited to go to 
Kronstadt on the only Russian ship left 
to explain things to the grand duke,” 
said a third. A hundred reports flew 
about the hotel, scarcely less absurd than 
these. 

“Tt’s awful, the way these foreigners 
do lie,” groaned Eggleston, the corre- 
spondent of the Eagle, to Peter as they 
sat for their coffee after dinner with Dr. 
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Henry at a little table on the back pi- 
azza. ‘I must say I’m getting tired of it, 
and I think it’s time for us Americans to 
start a few stories of our own. How can 
we do it?” 

Dr. Henry sighed. ‘“ Your enthusiasm 
is greater than mine,” he said. “ I’ve got 
enough to remember as it is.” 

“That’s all right,” persisted Eggles- 
ton; “but I shall go stark crazy, if this 
thing goes on and I don’t hit back. Ill 
tell you what—let’s invent a secret order, 
and wear ribbons like the Europeans, 
and give all these grand dukes and sa- 
murais something to wonder at. What do 
you say?” 

“Thought your Government didn’t 
have those things,” suggested Henry. 

“Don’t you care about that,” retorted 
Eggleston. “The grand dukes don’t 
know that; or if they do, they'll be all 
the more surprised. The way these chaps 
jump around from one story to another 
is like a man with St. Vitus’s dance. I 
. believe little Sato has got it; he can turn 
more somersaults in his bulletins than 
any circus man I ever saw.” 
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‘And it’s funny,” said Peter, “ that al/ 
the stories they tell now are lies. You 
can’t put your finger on one fact for the 
last ten days, so I should think both 
the Russians and Japs must have sprung 
from Crete, originally—don’t you know 
the proverb they have in Italy, ‘ All 
Cretans are liars’? ” 

“There you are!” cried Eggleston in 
childlike joy. ‘‘ There’s your name. Let’s 
found the Order of St. Vitus of Crete. 
We're all eligible, for there isn’t one of 
us who hasn’t sent at least one story to his 
paper which wasn’t true. We'll get up a 
little ribbon and all wear it down to din- 
ner. Better get about a dozen fellows so 
as to make it look formidable.” 

They made out a list of the newspaper 
men, each of whom was taken into the 
joke and agreed to carry it out. The next 
day Edith made the ribbons of the new 
order, a very narrow white bow with a 
tiny silken knot of yellow. And that 
night the ten all dressed for dinner, and 
marched down in a body wearing their 
ribbons in their coats and an air of utter 
unconsciousness. 
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It was only another evidence of the 
general tension that so simple a trick 
could have caused any special comment. 
But as it happened, both Count Witte 
and Baron Komura noticed the new rib- 
bon about the same time. It was worn by 
the gravest and most trustworthy of the 
correspondents; Dr. Henry made occa- 
sion to approach Baron Rosen and talk 
with him for a few moments. Every man 
preserved the strictest gravity, and not 
one wearer of the new ribbon seemed to 
know that he was an object of curiosity. 

At a time when everybody was on the 
qui vive, and when, in the minds of the 
foreign diplomatists, trifles were bur- 
dened with significance, the white rib- 
bons of the newspaper men created a 
genuine sensation which grew like a 
rolling snowball for two days. A few 
more American correspondents were 
taken into the joke, together with one 
Frenchman and one German, and the in- 
cident seemed to be assuming serious 
proportions in the eyes of the foreigners. 
Everybody whispered and speculated; a 
new anxiety was injected into the situa- 
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tion. What did it signifyP One or two 
of the Japanese correspondents sent off 
messages to Tokio; Mr. Sato betrayed a 
curiosity which he was too polite to 
voice. The Russians eyed the new rib- 
bons very sharply. Several of the men 
Wearing them were asked leading ques- 
tions, which they evaded with ostenta- 
tious seriousness. The news of some new 
development spread through the hotel, 
and the little white ribbons attracted 
everybody’s attention. All the men re- 
mained solemn as owls, and only laughed 
after they had gone to their own rooms. 

On the evening of the third day Dr. 
Henry received a hint from an officer 
high in the Russian councils that the un- 
known order had been the subject of 
comment that day during the conference 
of the envoys, and he was asked if it were 
true that a new party had been organized 
in America among the political /iterat1, 
and if he thought any of the foreign gov- 
ernments would be interested in the in- 
cident. This seemed to be carrying the 
joke too far, so he gave the officers some 
notion of the facts in the case; and it took 
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all the Russian’s aplomb to avoid show- 
ing his embarrassment. A meeting of the 
order was hastily called, Dr. Henry told 
what had happened, and amid much 
laughter it was agreed that the Japanese 
diplomatists, through Mr. Sato, should 
be informed of the harmless nature of 
the order. The man who talked with 
Mr. Sato offered to elect him to mem- 
bership, but that ingenious diplomatist 
waved them away. “ Ah, no,” he said; 
“it would be most delightful and a great 
honor, but, unhappily, I am not eligible 
to membership—lI am too truthful!” 

The next morning as Peter left the 
breakfast-room he met Mr. Liang in the 
big hall. The young Chinese seemed to 
be laboring under strong embarrassment 
and perplexity. In a moment he blurted 
out: 

‘““T am in a dilemma; and I throw my- 
self on your generosity to help me out. I 
have just heard the true explanation of 
the new order which has created such 
interest and misgiving among us foreign- 
ers. I understand perfectly, now; I can 
see a joke. But here is my perplexity. My 
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father has taken this thing very seriously, 
and he has spent a whole day in prepar- 
ing a despatch to send back to Peking in 
reference to it. Now, he must not do this, 
for it might make him ridiculous. Will 
you help me? Will you explain to him?” 

Peter swallowed his laughter. ‘‘ Why, 
of course, Liang,” he said; “but why 
don’t you tell him yourself? Then he 
need not know I suspect he was taken 
ine 

‘“‘ Ah, but you do not quite understand. 
In China, it is not fitting—indeed, it is 
forbidden— for a son to instruct his 
father. I cannot disregard this rule of 
our life. Besides, I doubt whether my 
father would believe that I was right. 
But he would surely believe you, who 
are an American and a member of the 
order, and who could thus set matters 
right very speedily and save us both 
great sorrow.” 

The young Chinese spoke with a depth 
of feeling grotesquely out of keeping, as 
it seemed to Peter, with the absurdity 
of the situation. He laid his hand on 
Liang’s shoulder. 
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“My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘ take me 
to your father at once and I will do my 
best to make it clear to him without his 
guessing that I knew he had been so far 
deceived.” 

It was not exactly an easy matter for 
Peter to explain the situation to the old 
Chinese prince, and at the same time 
‘““save his face’? completely; but he fin- 
ally conveyed an idea of the great strain 
under which all the correspondents had 
been laboring, and succeeded in giving 
the necessary hint without seeming to 
tell the elder Chinese anything he didn’t 
already know. As the facts in the case 
dawned upon the old man, he straight- 
ened himself slightly and bowed. He 
spoke a few words to his son and smiled 
in evident relief. 

“My father says,” bowed Liang, 
“that he is much interested in what you 
have told him. He thinks that your Oc- 
cidental jokes seem to be comparable to 
Oriental proverbs, as shells for kernels 
of great wisdom.” 

When Peter went to his room in the 
hotel that day before luncheon he found 
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a large package on his table, with a note 
from Liang. In a fine flow of Chinese 
compliments the elder Liang begged to 
present the accompanying slight token 
of his Emperor’s regard to Mr. Peter 
Wyckoff, as a Chevalier of the Order of 
St. Vitus of Crete. He opened the pack- 
age and to his amazement recognized 
the carved wooden box containing the 
magnificent roseback plate which young 
Liang had shown him during his call 
upon the Chinese travellers in New 
York. 

Peter lifted out the wonderful old 
charger and gazed upon its brilliant col- 
oring and exquisite elaboration of detail. 
The leaf-shaped panel in the centre of 
the plate was encircled by seven separate 
borders of the most intricate design. The 
patterns of the bands in such plates are 
almost entirely suggested by the patterns 
of rich woven and brocaded silks. It was 
like an embroidery in porcelain. In his 
admiration of this gem among ceramics, 
Peter almost forgot Edith, but suddenly 
the memory of her desire for just such 
a treasure as this, to be the particular 
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jewel of their whole collection, flashed 
upon him. He hastily replaced it in its 
case, and carefully fastening the old 
brass locks, ran down the stairs to carry 
it to her. 

On the piazza he meteDr.7) Henry 
whose eyes were brighter than for many 
days. 

“It’s wonderful,” said he; “ but I be- 
lieve it’s going through.” 

Peter glanced down at the old box he 
carried. “‘What’s going through?” he 
asked. 

Henry looked at him curiously. 
“Why, the Peace,” he answered. “TI 
can’t tell you any more now, but meet 
me here at five o’clock. I am to see Mr. 
Takahira again at four, as soon as he re- 
turns from the Navy Yard.” He was off, 
and Peter, after a moment’s thought, 
sped over to Portsmouth and laid the 
plate before Edith’s wondering enrap- 
tured eyes. ‘The roseback plate!” he 
said. 

“Just such a thing as we longed for 
most!” she cried, when she could speak. 

‘And not to be got except by some 
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such extraordinary accident as this!” he 
answered. 

At five o’clock the newspaper men 
heard how the unexpected had happened 
—how Japan, with unheard-of mag- 
nanimity, had yielded all the disputed 
points. A little later, all the hotel had 
the news of the peace. Three days after- 
ward the armistice was signed. And then 
the great crowd melted away like an 
April cloud in a strong wind. In two 
days the envoys had departed, their 
suites following, the correspondents 
were scattered in every direction, and 
the big hotel was suddenly hollow and 
full of echoes. 

Dr. Henry, Tom Eggleston, Jules La 
Gois, the correspondent of the Paris 
Petit Bleu, and young Mr. Liang dined 
with the Wyckoffs in New York one 
week from the Peace. In spite of grave 
doubts as to her eligibility, Mrs. Wyck- 
off was made an honorary member of the 
Order of St. Vitus of Crete and wore her 
ribbon as proudly as the others. In the 
centre of the table, surrounded by little 
sprays of olive-leaves, its beautiful en- 
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amels shining in the soft candlelight, 
rested the Roseback Plate. 

“To our next meeting!” said these 
couriers of peace and war, as the cham- 
pagne foamed up. But Edith’s happy 
gaze rose no higher than the centre- 
plece 
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